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Fragments About the Future 


“My own idea of the finest form of national drama which this 
country will see adopted comprises a rhythmic conception of play, 
player, decoration and music. This drama will be represented 
in a rhythmic form of theatre. Everything henceforth is to be 
orchestrated to produce a single but infinitely varied total effect. 
We need a stage which lends itself to the simple and single 
vision, that brings even the most unintelligent spectator into the 
action of the drama and holds him there, that promotes a 
direction of effort on the part of all concerned which will unify 
the results 

“It will be found that the present search in Europe is for 
artistic rather than rhythmic results. The pioneers in the new 
movement are chiefly concerned with attaining artistic simplifi- 
cation, unity and suggestion. They are interpreting these ideas 
in the endeavor to bring order and beauty into the theatre. So 
far they have not made the attempt to seize the great rhythm 
of life and set the theatre and drama in motion with it. But this 
will come. 

“The drama that the theatre needs #s a symbolic, social and 
cosmic drama, not a drama of the debating-hall and dissecting- 
room. Sucha drama will come as soon as we have reinterpreted 
Ibsen and have killed the fatal heresy that art is imitation.”— 
HUNTLY CARTER, in Zhe New Spirit in Drama and Art. 


“ NOWHERE is the theatre equipped or organized to give the 
widest expression to the drama of the soul. As it stands it is 
quite unable to serve asa house of vision. All that it can do 
is to show artistic intention, give hints, throw out suggestions, 
offer scraps of vision and imaginative interpretation, turn out 
pretty odds and ends of pictures, wonderfully pretty bits of 
imagination, wonderfully ugly bits of so-called realism, wonder- 
fully deft bits of stagecraft. But nothing it has done or can do 
in its present condition has brought it or brings it within measur- 
able distance of producing the complete vision, the design of the 
poet filled in by answering minds, unified and vital in all 
respects. .... What is needed is a new harmonious and intelli 
gent body of interpreters in whose hands all the processes of 
interpretation are complementary and complete.”— HUNTLY 
CARTER, in Zhe Theatre of Max Reinhardt. 

















Model by Rollo Peters for the park scene 


of Maeterlinck’s Aglavaine and Selysette 
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The Newest Art 


By Rotto Perers 


First, my quarrel is with Gordon Craig. He came, imperious, 
into a decaying Theatre. Philistine Victorianism held the stage. 
Uttering his revolt, he outlined a beautiful, vague ideal; he laid 
the foundations of a potential art; he invented a phrase, but did 
not finish it. And since that phrase found popularity, the “New 
Art of the Theatre’’—the source of endless and exceedingly 
unprofitable controversy—remains lamentably unexplained. Ex- 
aggerated by the faddists, uninterpreted by the critics, it re- 
mains a phrase. 

In the insolence of his trade the journalist has fingered it, 
and flung it, unrhetorical, uninterpreted, in the face of a mysti- 
fied public. Always suspicious of artistic affectation, of that terri- 
ble Dark where lurk the wolves of Cubism and Futurism, that 
public has fled before it into the fictitious sunlight of musical- 
comedy comfort. The little theatres have embroidered it upon 
a silken banner, too fragile for a world of storm. It is oftenest 
upon the lips of the perpetual amateur, who, in his turn, has 
played with it and soiled its meaning, adding to the unfinished 
phrase —only a question-mark. 

Most baffled by it are the commercial critics; most curious is 
their attitude towards it. Since they are trained in the artifici- 
alities of the Victorian stage (or naively innocent of any train- 
ing whatsoever), the renaissance of the Theatre is outside the 
limits of their comprehension. Unprepared for close zxsthetic 
analysis, protected by no comparisons, the new expressive and 
beautiful scenery leaves them nonplussed. That quality of an 
intrinsic beauty, fresh, functioning ¢hrough and not dy externali- 
ties, has been generally sensed by them. Yet it is true that these 
same critics— the most astute among them —can publicly mis- 
take misdirected energies of a David Belasco and the superfici- 
alities of a Livingston Platt for manifestations of those arts which 
are of the Theatre. They can find praise—and much of it—for 
the artistic debacles of an imported Henry V///, a foreign Chu 
Chin Chow, and a native Wanderer. The esthetic horizon of the 
Broadway dramatic critic is essentially geographical. 
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One of these questions the originality of the new art, putting 
forward the theory that modern stagecraft is founded upon prin- 
ciples of the Greek amphitheatre and the Elizabethan platform. 
This is a half-truth; too architeétural a statement; too easy an 
assertion. The Greek Proscenium does arch the stage of the 
Modern Theatre, but fluid and original influences are at work 
within the frame. Color flowers there, mountains rise and seas 
sink, in fluétuating lights ; receding, increasing, beyond the mar- 
gin of Elizabethan dreams. There art has succeeded former art- 
lessness and later artifice. A new field opens to the creative 
worker. A craft presents itself, inclusive of all the arts— an un- 
tried craft. This ‘“New Art’’—is it “of the Theatre’?.... To 
me, it is the newest of all arts. 

So much for the unfinished phrase, the vague ideal, the po- 
tential art; and the clamor that is always attendant upon revo- 
lution. So much for my quarrel (which is no quarrel, after all) 
with Gordon Craig. He has done his work. He has his place. 
But now the Theatre moves at the impulse of younger energies; 
moves on the changing surface of the New Age. To presume 
that one mind could compass an art of such large potentiality is 
indeed presumption. The vision of Gordon Craig is peculiarly 
personal and fine. It covers but a part of the ground. Other 
artists are rounding off the phrase which was his only indiscretion. 
With him there can be no quarrel, but rather gratitude. For 
he has indicated a virgin province of zsthetics; a craft broad 
enough for all philosophies, for many methods, for any vision. 

It is a vast continent, a wide land; and there lies under its 
capes and glorious mountains, the blue sea of Music, misty, im- 
measurably deep. In the shallows of that sea are fishes that 
flash with the brilliance of tropic flowers; the depths are dim 
with all forgotten silences. Here, forever cool in the breath of 
that sea, are strands and blossoming champaigns. And the sun- 
light, shining over the mountains and the forelands and the sea, is 
like the laughter of Gods. 

It is a new, a better land. .... 


II 


Out of the very newness, the unaccustomedness, of the new 
art comes much of the confusion which obscures its meaning. 
The artist in the Theatre, independent of tradition, unexplained 
by custom, rises before an audience whose every prejudice is 
founded on convention. All of the arts, save that of the Theatre, 
evolved slowly with the movement of civilization itself. Out of 
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an anachronistic Theatre, the new art has sprung to a kind 
of completion under our eyes—a completion of theory, if not 
of method. This full-fledged birth is, in itself, extraordinary, 
uncenventional ; and the shock to an audience, still muffled in 
Victorian decencies, is understandable. Again: charlatan pre- 
tension has discouraged opinion. The very frequent misappli- 
cation, insincere or merely ineffectual, of the principles of the 
new stagecraft has added to the chaos of doubt already ex- 
isting in the public mind. And yet again: the adult critic—adult 
in sophistication only—has looked upon a young and original 
art with the suspicion that it was the child of yesterday's 
traditions. 

To him there is truly nothing new under the sun. He feeds 
upon the crumbs fallen from the tables of the theatrical Past. 
Possessing no creative rapture, he stands phantastically apart, the 
Spectre at the Feast, mute to the golden laughter, perceiving 
neither the golden wine nor the golden fruit, but only the poor 
crusts fallen from the table. He stands behind the herd, torn 
between the Shakespearean Past and the Musical-Comedy Pres- 
ent, as unconsciously dependent upon the artist as the artist is 
consciously independent of him. Yet I believe that a beneficial 
mutuality would grow up between the two if the critic, whose 
approach is always personal, could be made to realize how im- 
personal are the aspirations of the younger artists in the Theatre. 

But it is not a school of criticism that the artist prays for — 
Heaven forbid! Rather for the abolition of a trade which has lost 
its funétion ; which, where it should lead, awkwardly follows the 
appreciations of the multitude,—a trade which masks its incapac- 
ities in the brittle glaze of laughter. For that; and for a gradual 
human development, the tapping of latent understandings, — for 
the foundation of a great zsthetic audience. 

In the Theatre this will be achieved when, through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the younger artists, out of their relative failures, 
a technique has been evolved, so complete and so sensitive as to 
insure the fullest revelation of the new art. 

An expressive technique is the artist’s perfected understand- 
ing of his medium, its manipulation and meaning. It is only 
when the artist comes to a profound realization of his art that 
it is understood by the audience. If his vision’ is as clear as 
sunlight to himself, the revelation of that vision will be clear to 
allmen. A complete relation between his audience and himself 
is then established ; and it is here, in the fervid, human rhythm 
of exchange, that his faculties ripen, or rot. This relation, this 
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sympathetic communion with the audience, limits or increases, 
according to the scope of his genius, the artist’s capacities for 
expression. It is as the sun to the fruit. 

Technical facility is not the sum of the creative worker's 
technique. It is the horizon of his vision only that limits him, 
Cezanne, the unsatisfied genius, who in a life-long struggle with 
his medium never achieved technical dexterity, saw deeper into 
the mysteries of zsthetics than any of the merely facile painters 
of his day. He chose to battle with the unconquerable. He 
looked upon the unattainable. He saw it for all men. To Cezanne, 
the easy suavities of Bouguereau were to be admired for what 
they represented—perfection of style and a complete technique, 
completely expressing a point-of-view of complete vulgarity. 
Dexterity is a dangerous thing. The value of a work of art lies 
far deeper than the paint upon it, under the pattern of detail. 

Technique is the voice that utters the thoughts of the artist. 
The music of that voice varies with the singer; but, if the song 
he sings be earnest, if the melody be profound and passionate, we 
hear in it the blue surf of the heavens beating against the stars; 
we sense in it the dim and fearful margins of experience—those 
margins which are Immortality. The communication of the un- 
known beautiful, through the artist to the multitude, more than 
war or peace, beyond the rise and fall of kings, and bishops, and 
merchants, zs civilization. The quality of its artists — their ardor, 
their reverence—is the measure of that civilization. Foreign 
though this be to the teachings of historian and priest, none the 
less is it true that through the voice of the artist the voice of a 
truly universal God has ever spoken; and speaks now at the 
death-bed of old religions; clearer, stronger than the dying, and 
more permanent. 

But the craft of the ascetic artist, secure in the comfort of his 
isolation, touched by no human movement of heat or cold, is as 
barren as are the rewards of him who sells his talents at the 
market price. 

Coming into the Theatre, the artist finds himself in direé& 
communication with the public. How can he be but awed by 
the power that is in his hands? Upon the stage the most di- 
aphanous vision becomes plastic, organic, vivid with life. Here 
a complexity of senses finds satisfaction. Here is reality. 


III 


Of all the arts, those of the Theatre are the closest to life. 
The Theatre is the mask of life—the mask of our Mask of Life. 
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Its vitality has surged and fallen always with the movement of 
contemporary culture. Nietzsche, the Wise, it was who said that 
the production of the nobler form of Tragedy—as that of the 
Greeks under Pericles, when the life of Greece was whole and 
ripe—was possible only in a vigorous people ; that the populari- 
zation of Comedy—as upon the later stage of degraded Rome — 
was a mark of national decadence. 

If this be true, then in the mirror of the Theatre our culture 
smiles at its own image; mistaking extravagance for beauty; for 
dramatic power, a false technique; for ethics, a hypocritical, 
false morality. But the New Age is at hand—the cleansing, the 
renaissance, and it is not singular that it should first stir to move- 
ment in the Theatre, the complement, the echo of passing life. 

In Europe, this has already come to pass. To-day the plays 
of the great modern authors, from Ibsen to Claudel, are current 
in Continental theatres. The principles of a newer and more 
sensitive stagecraft, acknowledged and developed, have super- 
seded traditional outworn methods. 

If the American has little opportunity for seeing the great 
modern plays enacted, he at least is familiar with them in the 
library. No matter how revolutionary are the tendencies of 
modern dramatic authors, the dramatist-tradition is too defi- 
nitely established to receive anything but respect. 

On the other hand, the piéctorial arts of the Theatre, so long 
discounted and slurred, are dignified in no such way. The 
artist who renounces the studio for the stage must expect no 
gentle treatment. In faét, as Lee Simonson amusedly remarks, 
the name of the man who designed and supervised the entire 
pictorial produétion of a play, whose influence is upon the 
audience from the rise of the curtain to its fall, is still placed 
(though by managerial courtesy it sometimes heads the list) 
among the names of the florists, the wig-makers, and the cos- 
tumiers, at the end of the program. 

In this discrepancy — itself of little importance —is the indi- 
cation of a condition. The artist is not yet established in the 
Theatre. Forsaking the atelier for the stage, he finds himself 
upon a middle ground, which is no more the position of the easel- 
artist, fixing in the quiet of the studio his florid dreams, than it 
is that of the ordinary scenic-painter, whose contribution to the 
artistic treasure of the race is, at its best (and, unfortunately, 
the “‘best is but the worst”’), decidedly questionable. There is a 
certain catalogue which has formed the inspirational basis for 
much of the scene-painter’s work in the past. I have seen this 
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remarkable volume. I have held it in my hands. It contains 
what are apparently exceedingly helpful, if unbeautiful, compo- 
sitions labelled: ‘‘Scene I, a Palace; Scene II, a Forest; Scene 
III, a Ball-room ;” and so-forth to eternal laughter. 

No inspiration of this sort, no ready-made basis, has the 
artist in the Theatre. The comfort (what other word is there?) 
of such a catalogue is unknown to him. Hungry for accomplish- 
ment, his artistic relation to the scenic-painter of yesterday is 
that of Cezanne to Bouguereau. Backgrounded only by the 
brief alien tradition of the Russian painters, Golovine, Anisfeld, 
and Bakst, by Appia’s mirages and the lovely, tenuous theories 
of Craig, he stands alone. 

The angles of his craft are without number. He must bea 
draughtsman, a painter, an expert on furniture and costume. 
He must possess, at the very heart of his creative impulse, the 
reverence for light, the ability to utter and formulate that rev- 
erence, to make tangible his dreams. If he be a true dra- 
matic artist, he will sacrifice every temptation towards obtrusive 
glory ; he will employ all the means in his power to illustrate the 
innate meaning of the play, to create a significant, simple back- 
ground for the players. 

To the general public, he is simply heir to an accepted scenic 
tradition; in the scenic-painter’s eye, an unprofessional in- 
truder; in the aé¢tor’s opinion, a semi-responsible, interfering 
person ; to the manager, a possible business asset; to his fellow- 
artists of the studio, a lost soul. Extraordinary position! It is 
necessary to know something of methods of play-produétion in 
the average theatre, to understand how extraordinary. 

Heretofore, it was customary to allot the various technicalities 
inherent in the produétion of the play to as many specialists. 
These artisans, delighted with their separate orders, unhampered 
by the bite of an zsthetic conscience, repaired to their respec- 
tive workshops. There, independently of each other, and with 
little or no centralized artistic direétion, they brought their work 
to a kind of unrelated completion. This happy philosophy of 
accident, this largesse of method, had far from happy results. 
To it we owe the circus-like productions of Shakespeare’s plays 
in England, the orgies of flannel and paper-roses and shaking 
palaces at the Metropolitan Opera House. This casual system 
explains the pictorial incoherence of the usual ‘“speétacular 
produétions.”’ In such irresponsibly conceived speétacles as 
Henry VIII, Chu Chin Chow, and Thais, there can be no har- 
mony of pattern, no balance of design. 
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Tricked to the scenic-painter’s taste, the scenery is designed 
and painted without sensitive consideration. Consisting usually 
of badly constructed ‘flat stuff,’— wings, hanging borders, 
“cut foliage,’ and drops,—the distances, ‘frozen shadows,’’ per- 
spective, details, openings, and even human figures (viz., Henry 
V/T/) are smeared upon the flat canvas, in a semi-realistic style. 
Such scenery knows nothing of God’s blue, of living reds and 
yellows. A heavy colorless brown, impenetrable to light, is the 
accepted color-standard of the “old scenery.”” It is interesting 
to note that most of the scenery hanging in New York theatres 
to-day is painted in this manner, relic of the gas-lighted stage of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

When the work is completed, the settings are delivered at the 
theatre, duly set up, inspected by the stage-manager, and lighted 
by the electrician with “house” borders and footlights and such 
crude equipment as the theatre affords. Upon a stage flooded 
with undirected, unnatural, and utterly unbeautiful light, the 
florist steps with his flowers, the wig-maker with his handicraft, 
the shoemaker with his, and the theatrical costumier with his 
questionable achievements in velvet and satin and imitation-lace. 
The stage is set, the doors are flung open, and a sophisticated, 
modern audience, with centuries of traditional beauty and the 
immortal thirst for dreams behind its eyes, is invited to ook at 
the play. 

These are the conditions amongst which the artist finds him- 
self, in coming into the Theatre. In the haste, looseness, and 
compromise of the older methods, he finds very little for the 
actualizing of his dream. Innumerable prejudices and super- 
stitions must be overcome. He makes his method as he goes. 

An experience of my own may illustrate the relation of the 
artist to the traditional Theatre, the difficulties and discourage- 
ments that confront him. 

In November of last year I was invited to make designs for a 
play set in the mid-nineteenth century, and romantic in. milieu. 
The possibilities it offered were delightful. I came to the work 
with enthusiasm. Less than four weeks were given me for the 
planning and supervision in execution of three settings and over 
seventy costumes. The adventure was a race against time only. 
As the management found it advisable to economize, old scenery 
was used, repainted. 

Now without the artist’s personal sense of scale there can be 
no meaning, no drama, in his design. The arrangement of 
form—the flowing figures against these forms—is to the artist in 
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the Theatre what the composition of fixed masses is to the easel- 
artist. It is the body of his work. Here, then, was the prime 
asset of the individual artist taken from me. Nor was I able to 
modify the emptiness of the scenes with color, the scenic-painter, 
in an exasperation of jealousy, doing his utmost to misunder- 
stand me. 

The wreck of my scenes, scaled for “‘broken color,” painted 
in the smeared, flat technique of the scenic-studio; the fleeting 
preferences of the leading actress ; the intrusion of the manager’s 
opinion; the generally incomplete methods of produétion, dis- 
couraged me. The work gradually slipped out of my hands, 
The lighting, negleéted until the last hysterical moments, was 
direéted chiefly by the manager and the leading actress. Al- 
though my name stood responsible for the child’ s-pi¢ture-puzzle 
results, there was little of my heart or mind in what the curtain 
rose upon. 

Having had no hand in it, what I saw then came to me with 
all the freshness of revelation. I was amazed—awed. The cur- 
tain lifted upon the Underworld. Or so I thought it; for the 
lights of Hell had been evoked, beyond the dreams of Dante. 
In one aét,—a garden scene, painted for clear sunlight, merging 
to twilight, and, later in the action, to evening,—all hours of the 
day were at once assembled. High noon was here, and twi- 
light there, and suddenly and very strangely were intimations of 
the deepest night. Without apparent discomfort or embarrass- 
ment (or because of a dogged resignation imposed on them by 
many such experiences), the a€tors passed from an atmospheric 
yesterday into an equally atmospheric but different to-morrow. 
They seemed creatures of a vague, watery, and unfamiliar world: 
a world where the calendar, the clock, and the umbrella were 
alike superfluous. Across the questionably distant hills and val- 
leys, their shadows swam grotesquely, vibrant and green as huge 
fish. Behind every wall, or bank, or bush, yellow and blue lights 
blazed —a hundred little moons and suns. 

Here was a mélange indeed. From this adventure I learned 
how new the new really is—how impossible to graft upon the 
old. The new art demands new artists, new methods, and new 
conditions. Such tribute as the New York stage-manager of 
the old school pays it is naively ineffe€tual. ‘Overhead lighting,” 
extensively advertised as modern,—as European, in faét,—can 
no more bring the atmosphere of the masters, Reinhardt and 
Stanislawsky, to the Belasco Theatre, than it can put the authors 
of Forty-fourth Street in the category of Andreyeff and Schnitzler. 
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No more does the extravagance that crowds the stage of the 
Winter Garden—last echoes of the Russian Ballet—englamour, 
with the rich and native nakedness of Slavic genius, the nudity 
of entertainment there. Iv 


However, in that he is sincere, the amateur is more danger- 
ous than the charlatan. It has been his cultivated faith that the 
difficulties of pictorial stagecraft were to be overcome —simply 
by ignoring them. Fallacy of fallacies !—to intrust to the laten- 
cies of a New York, Michigan, or California audience — intensely 
modern, inexperienced in picturesque imaging—an empty stage! 
Whatever their race-memories,— whether of Europe or farthest 
Asia,—can these be conjured into the light by an unadorned 
drapery? 

Rather, with the remote so indefinitely suggested, will the 
immediate intrude—the strong flavor of the familiar. Can the 
hanging of linen in folds (with no matter what cunning of stencil 
or batik) divide the suburbanite from Suburbia? — evoke a faery 
radiance, a florescence of lost adventure, in minds where before 
were wall-paper and plumbing, parlors and steam-heat, shouting, 
bastard religion, and gramophone romance? 

The artist sees with the eyes of the multitude. The artist- 
amateur, in his ungracious arrogance, demands of the multitude 
the single vision of the artist. 

In the fading of its novelty, the studied plainness of the Post- 
Craigites has lost whatever potency it once possessed. Yester- 
day’s grey curtains can no longer fill a vision newly quickened 
to behold the colors of the world. The majestic background 
which Isadora Duncan found sufficient (and it was sufficient ) has 
served in turn for Ham/et and the chorus-girls of the Fod/es. It 
still remains for Mr. George M. Cohan to ask that we accept 
them as the New Jersey setting for one of his farces. 

To meet the demand of a nervous age, a day of florid possi- 
bilities, the artist must assemble all the resources at hand. The 
present adventure in the Theatre is not so much the attack on 
futile, outworn conventions, as their redemption for beauty ; the 
invention, the increasing of possible zsthetic material, and its 
most effective employment. 

There is indeed more to be invented than to destroy. Beyond 
the compromise of the average playhouse, and the tentative, 
limited experiments of the Little Theatres, the complex problems 
of stage-lighting have never been met. Here is an utterly un- 
developed science, an untouched esthetic instrument. Light, 
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the most flexible of mediums, is still as clumsily handled as if 
the discovery of eleétricity, over a century ago, and its sub- 
sequent perfection of control, had not made of our forefathers’ 
miracle a daily commonplace. In stage-lighting,—the antique 
compromises being negligible,—the artist finds no false or ex- 
hausted systems to overthrow. He stands upon virgin ground, 
Everything is potential here. The means at hand are scattered 
and meagre. To obtain an adequate lighting equipment in al- 
most any New York Theatre it is necessary to design special 
lamps (which can be made only at great cost), or to compromise 
with stock models. As yet, methods for light-proje¢étion are of 
the most elementary type. Several excellent models with cylin- 
drical projectors have been perfeéted, but the demand for them 
has not justified considerable manufacture. Gelatine ‘‘mediums” 
are procurable only in a very crude scale of dyes. Herein lies 
the only excuse for the blatancy of stage sunlight, for the acid 
green which is the stage-manager’s moonlight. Limited initially 
by the arbitrary color-charaéter of manufactured “mediums,” 
the artist has little opportunity for the modifying of light-quality 
to that subtle point where it becomes neither color nor light, but 
a mingled intensification of both. So far, the important delicacies 
of light have been sacrificed to technical deficiency. The very 
potentiality of stage-lighting, the incompleteness of method, has 
had a considerable effeét upon stage-painting. 

To the artist in the Theatre, painting is a,foundation only; it 
is primarily regarded as a surface prepared for the reception of 
light. The scenery is construéted— spaced and angled —for 
certain degrees and qualities of light. By this, the form and— 
above all—the color of the scene is brought to life. In planning 
the distribution and local intensity of color-masses, the source 
and color of the lighting which is to be used must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. ’ 

It is obvious, therefore, that a stage-pi¢ture should be as 
sensitively considered and executed as a water-color drawing. 
For this, the painstaking flat-painting of the traditional scenic- 
painter will not suffice. A readier invention, a current color- 
knowledge is needed. Again (and this has marred the work of a 
certain artist), the indiscriminate use of “‘stipple painting’’ does 
not necessarily produce a brilliant surface. There are possible 
exquisite subtleties in stage-painting which can be accomplished 
only by the artist whose ground-work was laid at the easel, whose 
earlier schoolmasters were Giotto and Diirer, Velasquez and 
Ingres. 
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Bringing new life to a jaded craft, he looks upon stage-painting 
as an art. To his classical schooling he adds the glow, the sci- 
ence, of Monet and the Impressionists, of Gaugin, Van Gogh, and 
Cezanne. He comes with a close knowledge of his art —of color- 
meaning and color-science. He comes at the end of a tradition, 
rich with it, but richer still in the horizon that is before him. 

The long tradition of painting is ended. It seems inevitable 
that, with the passing of the Modernists, the art of painting, as 
we know it, will become but the memory of a tradition. The 
conscious complexities of the Modernists cannot truly represent 
the unconscious complexity of faith and unbelief, the resurgence 
of hope, which mark the New Age. 

The craft of the great masters in painting was largely an in- 
heritance. Each one of them was heir to a definite, limited 
technique, and dignified in the possession of it. The artist in 
the Theatre has shed that dignity, although it was his first honor. 
His equipment includes the Past, but it is the futurity of his 
technique which indicates his craft's potentiality. 

In this futurity, this element of the possible, the “New Art of 
the Theatre’’— the newest art—is a portent, a living symbol of 
the New Age. v 


Possessing an untried instrument, a sacred medium —it is in 
this that the artist in the Theatre is gifted beyond his mighty 
forebears in the studio. 

It is as if God had confided the ultimate trust to man when he 
gave him the secret of fire and, through fire, the control of light. 
Yet man, from the ages of impotence to the modern era of me- 
chanical celerity, has made only comfort out of this trust, this 
terrible power to darken and illumine, to draw forth color, to 
obliterate and define. The benison of light has been so easily 
accepted —the miracle so little worshipped... . . 

Light is the finest of the Elements, the least material, in mystery 
the nearest to the Soul. Ineffable, penetrating all life, its solemn 
recession from the Earth at nightfall is like the passing of a Soul. 
The blue frozen sky is drained of life, and the stars are like the 
eyes of the dead. All through the night the Earth lies dormant ; 
and men forget their misery and rapture in the half-death of 
sleep. At morning it flows again over the Earth,—the light, the 
life,—_and men awaken, like bathers rising out of water. 

The ebb and flow, the life and death —so simple, so profound 
in the human consciousness are these symbols and meanings, 
that there are daily mysteries of light which can bring tears to 
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the eyes of the most cynical, the most sophisticated amongst men, 
Ephemeral, vague moments of atmosphere, like the white faces 
of beloved ghosts, can bring all sorrow through the eyes. Others 
tremble across the vision of the solitary with the passionate com- 
panionship of pleasure. At twilight and in the silence of the in- 
creasing dawn the hills are altars to all men. 

The secret of the poignant power of light is that its movement, 
from day to darkness, rhythmic, incessant, is the Timepiece of 
mortality. 

Light and its shadows can fix all atmospheres, all weathers 
and moods, upon the stage. The assembling of forms, the lay- 
ing of paint upon those forms, is the artist's beginning only. For 
now he takes light in his hands, like a God, and carves from 
darkness Tragedy’s face. With light, he lifts from life the brilliant 
mask of Comedy. He conjures out of emptiness the Seasons, the 
Hours ; the holy frailty of twilight, the sensuous festival of noon, 
He paints upon paint with light. He is at the heart of color. 

Here indeed is a new Theatre—a creed, a priesthood. If he 
be exalted, patient, and strong, aflame with the desire of his 
vision, the artist in the Theatre can create a new spiritual land- 
scape for the eyes of the misery-blinded world. 

Standing at the margin of the New Age, he links the Past 
with the Future in the fervor of the creative Present. Therein 
is his power to shatter the illusion of Time. 

Behind him, gleaming into first darkness, is the tradition of 
the centuries—from silver Babylon and golden Egypt; from 
Greece, from Rome and purple Venice ; from the teeming cities 
of Europe to America’s shores,—the patient gleaning, the 
building, the treasure. 

He will exploit the vastness of the human inheritance. He 
will glorify the creative impulse in man,—the golden thread 
binding the ages,— from the day that it woke in the breast of 
the First Potter. All art, all mortal knowledge and science, are 
his to unite in that Theatre which is the essential hope of his 
young craft—the New Theatre of the New Age. 

It will be a common Stage, where the gay and the grave— 
the songs of hillside and tavern, and the ascending prayers of 
throngs in grey cathedrals—can mingle in an eventual natural- 
ness ; a clear Stage, where the thirst and searching of the Race- 
Dream will find a perfeét formation, a solace ; a wide Stage, for 
that Movement which is Life; a concentrated Stage, whereon 
the quivering Symbol of the Soul can lift, lustrous and free, in 
light, returned to God. 














Six Designs by Adolphe Appia for A& III of The Ualkyrs 


These are chosen to illustrate the two essential bases of Appia’s the- 


ory of stage decoration : first, that the spirit or atmosphere of the 
play must be realized, rather than a realistically imitative back- 
ground; and second, that the actor must dominate the scene. 


The scene is the Rock of the Valkyrs. The stage direétion is: 
**To the right the beginning of a forest of fir-trees; to the left the 
entrance to a cavern; above, the cliffs attain their highest point; to- 
ward the background huge rocks are supposed to lead toward a steep 
abyss.’ The drawing on this page shows the structure of the scene. 





Above, the scene at the rise of the curtain, with four of the 
Valkyrs on the crags above the cavern. A storm brewing. 


Below, the gathering of the Valkyrs in the storm, to the mu- 


, 


sical accompaniment of the famous ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyrs.’ 











Above, Wotan appears in the cloud and the Valkyrs cower before him. 
Below, the setting as he goes. 
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I'he scene at the fall of the curtain. In this notably beautiful rendering 
of the setting is suggested Appia’s dependence upon impressionistic light- 
ng. (The designs are reproduced from the Munich edition of Appia’s j 
book, Die Musik und die Inscenierung, published by F. Briickmann.) &? 
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Comment on Recent Plays 


DurinG the last weeks of a notably dull season in the New York 
theatres there were two or three events that helped to redeem 
the fatuous average established up to the end of February. The 
most important of these was the Ibsen season inaugurated at the 
Plymouth Theatre in March, and continued until late in May. 
Three of the Norwegian master’s plays were produced, and two 
of the presentations must be counted among the best serious 
offerings on the New York stage in recent years. 


Th BEYOND the merit and interest of the individual productions, it 
e Ibsen " . 
Seneen seems to us that Arthur Hopkins has done an extremely im- 

portant service to the progressive movement by proving that a 
series of so-called masterpieces can be presented by a more or less permanent 
company, with frequent change of bill, and with financial success. Critics 
of the repertory idea, perhaps, will charge that it was only by holding out 
a star actress as bait that the producer was able to bring crowds to his 
theatre. But we can excuse the employment of a star for advertising, if she 
is not allowed to run away with the show. In two of the three productions 
Nazimova fitted perfectly into the dramatist’s picture, and no champion of 
the ensemble as against the star system could ask for better examples of all- 
round presentation, free alike from over-emphasis and from exaltation of 
personalities. 

In Zhe Wild Duck, if the audience had not known that Nazimova was 
appearing in the strange-child’s part, one would merely have felt satisfied 
because the producer had found someone to lift this minor réle to the high 
level established by those playing the fuller parts. Nazimova made the child 
unforgettable, but never obtruded her own personality. In 7he Doll's House, 
usually considered a star’s play, she similarly lost herself in the action. 
Hedda Gabler, however, became merely an exhibition of her virtuosity, a 
strangely personal interpretation of a show character. In just such meas- 
ure as this exhibition was interesting for its own sake, the play as a whole 
suffered. 

But star or no star, Arthur Hopkins has again shown himself the most 
daring and the wisest innovator in the professional theatre; he has again 
proved his talent for stage management of a peciliarly distinguished and rare 
sort; and he has, we hope, proved to his own satisfaction that a modified 
repertory system can be made to pay in New York. And—we had almost 
forgotten the plays in the wider lessons to be learned from their production— 
he has given America its most thorough and most enjoyable series of Ibsen. 
That is really important too, in view of the legend of Ibsen’s darkness, aloof- 
ness and intellectuality. These plays were amusing, absorbing and stirring. 

We must add a word about the acting of Lionel Atwell. His imperson- 
ations of Hialmar Ekdal, George Tesman and Torvald Helmer appealed to 
us as perhaps the best serious characterizations seen in New York this season. 
At times he failed to divest his acting of the extra, unnecessary flourish — 
remnant of star training — but in general he was quiet, sincere, and quick 
to seize the dramatic possibilities of his part, without overdoing it. 
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HENRY MILLER opened his new theatre in April, and so far the 
Playhouse theatre remains more notable than the plays that have been pre- 

sented there. It is a pleasure merely to sit in this intimate 
auditorium, with its atmosphere of restfulness and genial warmth. To be 
sure, we would not build one just like it: the decoration on the curtain is a 
jarring note, and the carpet design doesn’t “belong.” But the general design, 
and particularly the wall separating the auditorium from the foyer, afford a 
delightful sense of intimacy, and the decoration is at least restrained and 
generally harmonious. The place is really so many decades ahead of the 
New York average that the visitor simply gives himself up to the unac- 
customed “feel” of it, and knows that he is in for a pleasant evening even 
if the play drags. 

Into this atmospheric playhouse, Henry Miller has brought two plays, 
calculated by contrast to show up the faults of both the new and the old 
styles in (second-rate) playwriting. In the new, as exemplified in Louis 
Evan Shipman’s 7he Fountain of Youth, we found the keener pleasure — 
as most other critics did not. Here was a play that was frankly artificial, 
if not hackneyed, in general outline and theme, but which left one with the 
feeling of having experienced something refreshing and pleasant. The point 
is that the author substituted a constant play of wit and kindly character- 
drawing for the usual display of sensational or sentimental incidents—and 
the public missed the dramatic punch more than it relished the subtler 
qualities, and soon stopped coming. Of course it would have been better 
if the subtle and the dynamic virtues had been combined—but then we 
should have had the long-awaited great American playwright, and the play 
would have been done by an obscure amateur company in the provinces. 

A Marriage of Convenience exhibited faults and virtues of a different sort. 
Billie Burke was pretty and sweet, and made one remember the days when 
she first starred as the innocent, girlish sweetheart of hero and audience 
alike. Henry Miller was a sympathetic lover, and there was a pleasantly 
romantic atmosphere over the whole affair. But after all, it was thin enter- 
tainment in many spots, and left little to think about afterward — unless it 
was some atrociously mannered and out-of-date acting. 

Really, Mr. Miller should have given such a charming theatre better plays 


than these. 
ca al 


CHARLES RANN KENNEDY is the most important dramatist 
writing in America to-day, and perhaps the least popular— 
at least of those who get their plays produced on Broadway. 
His new play 7ke Army With Banners and his famous 7he Servant in the 
House were shown at the French Theatre in April, and both were withdrawn 
after brief runs. 

Perhaps our taste is as overspecialized —yes, we admit it: “ highbrow”— 
as that of fiction readers who prefer Meredith to Robert Chambers and 
Harold Bell Wright. We enjoyed 7hke Army With Banners, and would 
gladly have suffered a second attendance at it, if the end had not come so 
soon. Dramatically the play was somewhat incoherent, there were ex- 
ceedingly long dull streaks, and the comic relief was badly set in. But there 
were passages and episodes so stimulating, and sudden instigations to look 
down corridors of thought so seldom lighted, and a general intellectual tone 
so brilliant, that at the end the faults were forgotten in the exhilaration of a 
rare mental experience. Incidentally one may add that the play contained, 
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in the thinly disguised portrait of Billy Sunday, a scathing caricature un- 
equalled in American stage history. he Kaiser, or rather something rep- 
resenting “nationality,” was there too, in less recognizable form ; and many 
another vice of modern civilization. 

The Servant in the House was substituted when the newer play failed to 
please, and was well staged and capably acted in general. The production 
confirmed our opinion that this is one of the best plays in the whole range 
of modern English drama, and one which should appear on our stage for a 
few weeks every year or two. 

Charles Rann Kennedy writes for an audience that is still limited in 
numbers ; but the pleasure these two plays afforded us suggests again that 
the system which tends to limit the New York stage to dramatic best-sellers 
is all wrong — that there should be a theatre catering to the small audience 
that is specialized in intelligence, that likes intellectual drama or esthetic 
drama better than the popular journalistic play. 


> 


SPEAKING of what is esthetic reminds us that the Isadora 
— Duncan dancers have been appearing at the Neighborhood 

Playhouse and at Carnegie Hall. In the performances of 
these dancing girls we have experienced the highest zsthetic pleasure, the 
rarest delight, that has come to us in the entire year. In the dancing of 
Anna Duncan we have found a living sculpturesque beauty that suggests a 
new and glorious widening of the arts of the theatre, and a more complete 
union of the lyric and plastic arts. From the youthful and flower-like Liesa 
we have caught a different but no less genuine thrill. But one must see 
them dance to know what we wish to say. Like music, their art is indescrib- 
able —and their appeal to our senses similarly irresistible. 


ee) 


At th , We did not see the first production by the new Actors’ 
e Actors é . 
peat , and Authors’ Theatre; but when a bill of four one-act 
uthors : a 
plays was announced we went with. keen curiosity to 
know what these Broadway professionals would accomplish when they at- 
tempted the “little theatre stunt.” If we had left the theatre when the 
program was half finished—and there were those who did, gloomily — we 
should have said that this was the most hopeless exhibition of half-baked 
experimentation that we had seen this year; and we have been at practically 
every amateur playhouse in New York during the season. 

The first play was an intimate bit of English dialect comedy. Despite 
Whitford Kane’s effective interpretation, the other players queered the pro- 
duction by bringing their restless —s to parts that demanded merely 
sympathy, sincerity and quiet understanding. Sam Hume’s semi-amateur 
group in Detroit could have done the piece justice, and mafy another little 
theatre could do it acceptably — but these professionals merely reminded one 
of a pretty good instrument badly out of tune. 

e had been told that the second play on the bill, a musical thing called 
Art's Rejuvenation, would interest us especially, being really Artistic. We 
had our doubts right then; but the event was worse than anything one could 
anticipate. It was, dramatically, just what the commercial artist turns out 
when the boss tells him to cut loose and give ’em art. It was a symbolic 
story about Art’s coming to life again, under the ministrations of Sculpture, 
Painting, etc. But if Art has really come to that pass, we hope he will die, 
swiftly and beyond hope of resuscitation. Mediocre, crass, utterly false! 

Thus far on the program only melancholy, somewhat tempered by amuse- 
ment at the outrageous stupidity of doing such things in public. 

Then followed two plays so enjoyable that one forgot one’s resentment: 
two productions so good that one wonders how producers wise enough to 
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choose them could have been stupid enough to present the other things on 
the same bill. It was perhaps Minnie Dupree’s remarkable acting that lifted 
Nocturne out of the class of dangerously sentimental comedy. In her hands 
the play became an absorbing and appealing bit of romantic story-telling, 
The last play on the bill was an immensely diverting bit of foolishn 
satirizing the writers of best-seller novels. Edith Taliaferro contributed 
some unusually good acting, and the rest of the cast was capable. The 
aoe 9 was just the sort of light materal which the Washington Square 

layers should have given us in place of the vapid burlesque “fillers” so 
often seen at the Comedy Theatre. 

If the Actors’ and Authors’ Theatre lives up to its best experience it will 
become a valuable link in the chain of experimental companies which is 
being forged from coast to coast. If it lives down to its worst offerings it 
ought to die instanter. Our best wishes are with it—and despite that terrible 
Art thing on its second program, we do believe in its future. 


> 


THE Washington Square Players by no means went out 
aa ten in a blaze of glory. Their record would have been better 

if they had suspended in the winter, when they were doing 
really interesting things, instead of after the production of Mrs. Warren's 
Profession and their final bill of one-act plays. These left much to be desired 
in both acting and mounting; and the production of Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
Session and Salome on succeeding programs suggests an unfortunate last- 
minute effort to attract the public through sensationalism. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession suffered merely through mediocre standards 
of production. Even Mary Shaw seemed only partially convincing. The 
play still stands as one of the many worth-while things which New York has 
yet to see under proper conditions. _ 

On the final program of the season Sa/ome was the only outstanding 
feature. The production was thoroughly incompetent. There was no unity: 
Rollo Peters and Gareth Hughes opened in one key, Mme. Yorska played 
in another, Louis Calvert added another (still worse), and Helen Westley 
put a final touch of vulgarity on the whole thing. Walter Hampden was 
well above the average, but it was Rollo Peters who carried away the honors 
of the evening. The thing that interested us most about the production was 
the ease with which this amateur player showed up, by means of his beauti- 
ful voice modulation and the sincerity and quietness of his acting, the arti- 
ficiality and lack of understanding of his more professional fellow-actors. 
It makes one hope that when the time comes for a real art theatre in this 
country it may be able to recruit a company of artist-actors able to render 
poetic drama poetically. 

The future of the project that was the Washington Square Players is not 

romising. Doubtless the fine spirit that was behind the venture in the 
Coctanin will blossom again, and we trust under more favorable conditions, 
when peace releases Ralph Roeder, Edward Goodman and the many others 
who have been called away by the war. In the meantime a vaudeville firm, 
Lewis and Gordon, have bought the effects and name of the organization, 
and employed enough of the company to make their claim of being successor 
to the original group plausible to the general public. Their announcement, 
however, leaves grave doubts as to the value, other than commercial, of what 
may be done in the Players’ name hereafter. In reality the Washington 
Square group is now only a memory; their valuable experimental work — 
and there was much of it at times—is a matter of theatrical history ; and 
their mistakes should be, from this time on, lost to record except as they may 
serve to show new experimental groups what to avoid. 











In Sam Hume's production ‘of The Tragical History of Door Faustus 
at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, reported at some length in our Spring 
issue, the characters playing the Seven Deadly Sins wore masks de- 
signed by Katherine McEwen. Two of the masked figures are 
shown on this and the following page. The one above is Pride, 














Masked figure of Cowetousness, Mask designed by Katherine McEwen, 




















Sketches of Oriental Theatres 


By Hermann Rosse 


FLARING drapery of smaragd, of light vermilion and magenta. 
Flags and feathers flaming in a battle of primary colors, goaded 
to stinging by black and gold and shining mirrors. 

An orgy of sound and color and shining lights, which dazes. 

Now and then a passage of color or a change in rhythm, 
which dominates. 

Symbolic grime, symbolic costume, scenery, music ; symbolic 
everything. 

A theatre in Shanghai. 


A shining floor refleé&ting wonders of sculptured masks, of 
brocades and jewelry. A sacristy displayed with measured for- 
mality in cadenced motion. A high mass of beauty. 

The V0. 


Outside, signs like Florentine banners, which flap in the sun. 
Inside, an audience sipping tea. A day grown gradually old over 
a waxing crowd. A haze of twilight, half hiding expectant faces 
turned toward a vision of peacock splendor, approaching on the 
flower walk. Her court dress trailing, slowly moving her fan 
of gold and flowers, past blue and black brocades and purple 
and red gold. A lacquered face ina setting of jet black. A 
crown of golden combs. My Yeizan prints come true. 

The Kadukt. 


Ad 


The salient characteristic of the oriental theatre is that the cere- 
monial, the ritual part, in the East is more obvious than with us. 

The measured steps of the Japanese N6 player and the Javanese 
Wajang Wong actor, and the straightforward way in which their 
musicians become part of the performance, suggest the religious 
ceremony. 

The Chinese stage, with its scenery of screens, its embroideries 
to indicate a city, its mysterious, dazzling color, its fascinating 
music and rhythmic movements, suggests the Japanese N6, the 
old Japanese aristocratic play, which once seen is never again 
forgotton. 

In the NO every movement is part of a perfeétly designed 
unit ; traditional it may be, but transportingly beautiful. 
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Aétors with the most beautiful masks of lacquered wood and 
costumes of rare silken brocades, of symbolic color and pattern, 
move about on a shiny polished floor. With rhythmic gestures 
of the fan they stand before a simple background of planks re- 
sembling cedar wood, reddened and dulled by age and decorated 
with an old, old pine tree in sombre greens and black. 

Sometimes the actors mark time with their feet, executing 
prescribed paces on the hollow resonant stage, while the choir 
chants sympathetic strophes or verbally describes the scenery, 
trusting the audience to use its imagination. 

They come and go like sculptured gods, the mysterious, golden 
shapes on their big, patterned robes of state reflected in the floor. 
A golden ornament here and there, an occasional golden fan bal- 
anced by thin vermilion cords and tassels, black wigs and narrow 
strips of pitch-black girdle; while in the costumes themselves, greys 
and blues and greens and faded apricot dominate the scheme. 

Aétors and audience are both under cover, but they are 
separated from each other by a narrow strip of open-air space, 
which allows the light to come in above, and offers a place for 
growing the traditional small pine trees below. The green-room 
is connected with the stage by a gallery, which runs at an angle 
of about seventy degrees away from the audience, which is seated 
on three sides of the stage. Stage and gallery are on the same 
level; they are horizontal and are raised three feet or so above 
the level of the auditorium. Like the European operatic orches- 
tra, the stage has a sound-chamber underneath. 

Performances of this kind certify to one’s mind that, whatever 
success the other types of theatre may attain, the ultra-stylistic, 
rhythmic-symbolical will always have its strong appeal. A forest 
in the N6 is indicated by a branch, a horse by a gesture. How 
much more satisfactory artistically it is to have some splendidly 
trained, gorgeously dressed individual slowly emerge from the 
green-room, turn his masked head and mount his imaginary 
horse, to dismount again in equally symbolic way after crossing 
the bridge to the stage, than the spe€tacular Western manager's 
ex-cavalry horses lumbering through some Tudor tilting match! 

The N6@ has several principles in common with the string-band 
concert, and in its equipment and solemn ritual it resembles the 
Roman high mass, with the same sculpturesque dress, the same 
richness of materials and symbolism of properties. The mood 
of the speétators also is a compromise between the devotion of 
the churchgoer and the intellectual and emotional pleasure of 
the concert auditor. 
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Instead of the symbolic pine tree painted so finely on the 
plain cedar boards, we have to be content in our concert halls 
with the inevitable badly-drawn lyre. The band is in sight, in 
full dress, as the Japanese; but whereas acting of our singers 
is rather uncommon, as is the change of costume, there is in 
the NO performance a conscious trying after certain symbolic 
dramatic effects. There also is a timid attempt in the N6 to 
indicate change of time and location in the stage properties, the 
costumes, masks, and so on. The absence of drop-curtains on 
both stages creates a certain intimacy between stage and audi- 


torium. 
tor 


One day when I was walking in Tokio I suddenly came across 
it. I had often heard about a type of drama which resembled 
the N6 but which was only used on special festive occasions, 
aéted on a movable stage, the company travelling from place 
to place. And here it was, for all the world like a giant 
punch-and-judy show. It did not take long to find out how 
really beautiful it was. It had not the full dignity of the N6 
with its antique brocades and golden ornaments, with the patina 
of age. It all looked fresh and new, but more varied, more 
fantistic in design, more vital. 

Beautiful but evil maidens changed into foxes, and valiant 
young men fought with monsters. The costumes were beauti- 
ful, the aétors wore masks, and a great point was made of the 
pageant-like element in the drama of dragons, beasts and gods. 

While looking at these fine, bold patterns in strong colors 
and these brightly lacquered masks and shining armor and 
jewelry, I wondered whether the N6 did not look much more 
like this when the costumes and masks had just left the artist's 
studio, and the trees were freshly painted on the background: 
whether this stage had not kept all the vitality of the N6, from 
before the revolution; and a faint suspicion arose of the N6 
dying a slow but certain death under the hands of the pseudo- 
medizvalist, ‘‘antiquing’’ everything that was not old, with smoke 
and dust and syrupy varnish. 


EpitTor’s Note.— These sketches are the first of a series that will be con- 
tinued in later issues of THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE. The author is a Dutch 
artist who has travelled extensively, studying the theatres of all countries, 
and who has lived for several years past in California. Several of his 
drawings have already appeared in this Magazine. 




















The Little Theatre and the Small Town 


By R. Crype Forp 


Some thirty miles out of Detroit is Ypsilanti, a little town with 
a big name, which has been much abused in these latter days by 
various decadent vaudeville artists who have found in its mellifiu- 
ous vocable a relief from the overworked notoriety of Yaphank, 
Oshkosh and Kalamazoo. Although Ypsilanti is on a semi- 
transcontinental railroad and not far from a great metropolis it 
has not yet got beyond a certain aloofness and domesticity in the 
world, as attest its bare eight thousand people, fine old trees, 
quaint home-like houses, and ample yards and gardens. 

Not many new ideas come to leaven existence in such a 
town —the traditions are all against it; but now and then one 
does get through the quarantine and create some little havoc or 
excitement before its adventurous course is stayed. To illustrate: 
Three years age an idea of real importance, the “‘little-theatre 
idea,’’ took shape in Ypsilanti, and now bids fair to live on ina 
career of distinct achievement. It already has served to enrich 
the life of a community, and it is bringing many individuals into 
a new contact with the arts. 

Early in 1915 D. L. Quirk, Jr., after discussion with various 
friends, called a council of twenty-five persons who might be 
interested in an amateur players’ club. Out of this meeting 
sprang the “Ypsilanti Players,’ an organization with hardly any 
visible governmental machinery outside a few responsible com- 
mittees, but having in Mr. Quirk an art-lover who is at once a 
Mecenas and a direétor, with an unfailing, contagious gift of 
enthusiasm. Through the remainder of 1915 the club held its 
meetings in the Ladies’ Literary Club House, but the cramped 
quarters and insufficient stage speedily induced a feeling of un- 
rest, which culminated in a plan to lease, with the privilege of 
buying, an abandoned barn in the rear of the Ladies’ Library 
Building, and transform it into a little theatre. On March 7, 
1916, the new playhouse was formally opened to the public with 
a masque entitled “Playing the Favorites,” written and arranged 
by Laura G. Smith, a member of the Players. From this date 
of their hegira the Ypsilanti Players reckon time. . 

For two years now the Players have been under their own 
rooftree, and in this time they have found themselves in the real 
soul of their work. From the beginning they have been humble 
enough not to cherish any illusions about the fields which they 
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proposed to invade. The call under which they were organized 
announced simply that their aim was “to study, read, and aét 
new plays _of artistic merit.’’ But during the first year, when the 
club was in rented quarters, its meetings were semi-informal and 
somewhat diffuse in character, with a resultant of pleasant even- 
ings and not much artistic accomplishment. 

In the new playhouse, however, with its adequate stage, lighting, 
and properties, everybody felt instinctively that the play-aétor’s 
art was a more serious thing, and performance was lifted to a 
new and higher level almost at once. Each member of the club 
tried, in some way, to live up to the dignity of his new clothes. 
Attention was centered exclusively on one-act plays; programs 
were planned with an eye to artistic balance and proportion; 
rehearsals were undertaken with a stern desire to work out an 
interpretation of lines and parts, and out of this came a delicious 
argot of the stage redolent of ‘‘tempo,” “business,” ‘“‘make-up,”’ 
and “props.”’ 

On May 16, 1916, a series of three open nights for the general 
public was inaugurated, with a program sufficiently strong to 
attract a capacity house at a dollar a ticket. In the preface of 
the announcement distributed on this occasion the Players spoke 
of themselves and their work as follows: 

“The Ypsilanti Players are a group of people who have been 
drawn together by a common interest in modern drama. 

“We do not presume to be actors or artists —yet, outside of 
a fair measure of zeal and enthusiasm. But we have ambitions— 
our Playhouse proves that—and the field before us is wide and 
fertile enough to call forth our best efforts. We have no hobbies 
to ride, no prejudices to exploit. ‘The play is the thing,’ and 
we shall take it wherever we can find it, abroad or at home. 
We count ourselves bold enough to try out a production by one 
of our own members even, provided it has the divine spark in it! 

“The program for this series of public evenings is presented 
with no apologies. We have so much fun by ourselves that we 
want our friends to get a glimpse of us at our best. May you 
enjoy the performance as much as we do.” 

The plays given on this occasion, Ze Aliens by Charles Han- 
son Towne, 7he Man on the Kerb by Alfred Sutro, The Traitor by 
Percival Wilde, and 7he Workhouse Ward by Lady Gregory, and 
the favorable comment evoked from press and public, showed 
that the Players were in a fair way to realize their ambitions. 

The Players have felt from the beginning of their existence 
that any little playhouse which fulfilled its true mission in a 
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community ought to take the lead in directing public taste and 
amusement in a sane and educative way. They were able to do 
something in this direction by securing Stuart Walker and his 
Portmanteau Theatre for a winter date in theP ease Auditorium 
at the Normal College. Probably no similar event in years elic- 
ited so much commendation on every hand as this thoroughly 
enjoyable dramatic evening. 

The activities of the second year of the playhouse showed yet 
more improvement in repertory and performance, and news that 
stray guests from the professional stage were bestowing now and 
then a word of flattering approval and praise served only to 
whet the interest of the public to a sharper edge. When it came 
time for the ‘annual open nights a modest advertisement in a 
local paper was sufficient more than to sell out the house. 

The playhouse, as originally acquired, was a basement barn 
18 x 24 feet. Of this space twelve feet was devoted to stage, 
twelve feet to audience room. To increase the seating capacity, 
a balcony holding eighteen seats was swung out from the end 
of the building, ‘‘a haymow transformed into a gallery,’’ as Mrs, 
Coburn of the Coburn Players graphically put it. Fifty people 
can be comfortably accommodated in the chairs upstairs and 
down. 

The stage was at the start 12 x 18 feet, with a proscenium 
arch 9 x 15; but the depth has been doubled by a recent ex- 
tension of the building. Opening off the middle of the stage, a 
stairway descends to the basement where are two large dressing- 
rooms, a furnace-room, and a green-room, which is also a 
kitchenette with running water, electric stove, table, etc. Men- 
tion of the electric stove suggests one of the cosiest customs of 
the club—the lunch which comes every play night after the last 
echo of applause has died away and the curtain is drawn for 
good. A big table is spread with tempting things to eat in the 
very own dishes of the playhouse, and steaming coffee, tea and 
chocolate are brought up from the hot plate below. Then every- 
body, saint and sinner, clown and villain, demure maid and sedate 
dame, as the cast demands, ‘makes a long arm and leans to” 
in that very pretty and effective little play of eating, which re- 
quires no rehearsal and no prompting. 

While the players would not want to claim that they are 
maintaining an art theatre, as that term is technically understood, 
still they have not lost sight of the artistic in the mission of their 
little playhouse. They are particularly fortunate in having as 
members Miss Bertha Goodison and Miss Elinor Strafer of the art 
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department of the State Normal College, who are both enthusi- 
astic devotees of art and stagecraft. The decoration of the play- 
house, inside and out, has been done largely under their direc- 
tion and supervision —and not supervision only, for they have 
actually had their hands in it, as witness sundry paint pails, 
washes, color mixtures and bespattered aprons and coats. 

As one descends the gentle slope to the theatre from the higher 
level of the street, one is struck by the bright, cheery color of 
the building and the gaily lettered sign “Playhouse.”” The quaint 
bent-iron lantern swinging over the entrance shows the way 
inside where admiration really begins. The original rafters, 
studding, and other beamwork of the barn have been effectively 
utilized and are painted a soft green, with the high lights in Pom- 
peian red. The side walls carry out the same color scheme — 
Pompeian red against a putty-colored background. One side 
has a center panel with a heraldic emblem featuring a cock in 
dark blues and greens. Above the arch of the stage is the same 
device, with the cock’s head in the form of a crest, and on the 
shield beneath are the letters “Y P’’, standing for ‘ Ypsilanti 
Players.”” A reproduétion of this monogram is used to adorn all 
the club's letterheads, programs, and announcements. The 
balcony railing is hung with oriental draperies of bright colors. 
The curtains are of putty-colored monk’s cloth, with wide ver- 
tical stripes of dark green denim and narrower stripes of Pompeian 
red brocade. When lighted from the two 'bent-iron lanterns sus- 
pended from the ceiling the effeét of the audience room is strik- 
ingly complete. 

The stage is better equipped than that of many a more pre- 
tentious big-city playhouse. In fact, one rapturous critic has 
said it has the most up-to-date lighting effets west of the 
Alleghanies. There are no footlights, but rows of refleéting 
border lights are cleverly concealed around the arch of the stage. 
All of the lights and color effects are regulated from a central 
switchboard and controlled by dimmers of latest make. It is 
divulging no secret to say that the electrical equipment alone 
has cost about two thousand dollars. 

At the present time the playhouse possesses several complete 
stage ‘‘sets,’’ all of which are largely the handiwork of the Players 
themselves under the direction of Mr. Quirk and Miss Goodison. 
Four large pylons with stippled surfaces, a flat, three broad 
steps, and a sky-dome, complete the accessories. Some of the 
panoramic backgrounds which have been produced here have 
been highly commended by visiting critics. 
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The story of the Ypsilanti Players would not be complete 
without some mention of ways and means; for underneath all the 
fun and frolic of private programs and open nights is the per- 
sistent question of finance, which so many community playhouses 
have never solved successfully. To begin with, the club num- 
bers on an average thirty members, with annual dues of five 
dollars per member. This gives a yearly working capital of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, which is further increased to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars by the proceeds of the regular open nights. 
During the season of 1917-18 the privilege of attending the pro- 
grams has been sold to so-called “subscription members.”’ This 
brings in an additional two hundred dollars, which, however, is set 
aside for stage settings, costumes and equipment. At the last 
fiscal report a debt of eight hundred dollars only rested upon the 
playhouse. While this will be increased somewhat this year by 
recent building additions, it is safe to say that whatever incum- 
brance there is will be reduced annually by two hundred dollars, 
At the present writing the credit of the Players is A No. 1. 

Considered from every angle, it is evident that the Players 
were organized under a lucky star. Mr. Quirk, to whose energy 
and enthusiasm the club owed its inception, is still prime mover 
in all its activities, and he forms, as it were, a sort of link between 
it in its community enterprise and the great world outside. He 
has generously put at the disposal of the play committee of the 
club his dramatic library, which receives regularly all the new 
plays as they appear ; and, as one of the directors of the Society of 
Arts and Crafts in Detroit, he has been able to bring home with 
him the sympathetic interest of Mr. Sam Hume, and of the whole 
staff of workers connected with that remarkable organization. 

Most of the history of the Ypsilanti Players, let us hope, 
remains yet to be written. It will contain, no doubt, the record 
of local pageants, original plays, discovery of stars, trips ‘‘on the 
road,’”’ promotion of a new community taste in many ways; in 
short, the doing of a lot of things very much worth while in elab- 
oration of a new small-town idea. At least, such is the purpose. 


EpitTor’s NoTeE.—We are publishing this article because the Ypsilanti 
Playhouse is unique and yet typical of what the little theatre means, or might 
mean, civically to towns pee no the country. Our series of essays about 
a theatres has dealt largely with those which are seeking to de- 
velop a new technique of production or a new and native dramatic expression 
—such as the Chicago Little Theatre, the Wisconsin Players and the Green- 
leaf Theatre. We are glad to reflect another aspect of the non-commercial 
theatre’s importance, through this article which suggests its influence on 
small-town community life. 











Three puppets from Tony Sarg’s production of The Green 
Suit. Hamilton Williamson, who wrote the following 
article about Mr. Sarg’s work, is also author of two of 
the plays in which the puppets were seen, The Green 
Suit and A Stolen Beauty and the Great Fewel. 

















IT'wo scenes from A Stolen Beauty and the 
Great Fewel, as acted by Tony Sarg’s puppets. 
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Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 


By Hamitton WIL.iaMson 


Last January four hundred children were the privileged first 
audience at Mr. Tony Sarg’s puppet performance at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. They came from the Neighborhood House, 
and Mr. Sarg invited them at the suggestion of the Misses Lew- 
isohn, who promised him an outspoken if tempestuous judg- 
ment. Next December he will try out his puppet production 
of Thackeray's Tie Rose and the Ring before the same cruelly 
candid audience. 

In January the program was made up of three fairy tales, The 
Three Wishes, The Green Suit, and A Stolen Beauty and the 
Great Jewel. The “puppeteers,” who controlled the dolls, and 
the actors, who spoke the lines, had been warned that the waifs 
they were to entertain had not been impressed by the announce- 
ment that they were to witness the revival and elaboration of one 
of the world’s oldest arts. They were told that Mr. Sarg’s daring 
color schemes, his accords and near discords would leave these 
children quite untouched. They must be held by the movement 
in the figures and the tension in the lines, or they would wreck 
the performance. When bored it was their habit to state the fact 
at the top of their lungs. 

The youngsters arrived. They did not filter in like ordinary 
spectators, but streamed in by hundreds. They came shouting 
and laughing as though to a playground. Here and there the 
boys started friendly wrestling matches. From the stage the 
performers peeped out fearfully. They were prepared to please 
an audience— but how please pandemonium? 

The curtains parted on a wood scene. A rabbit twitched his 
ear. A bird sang, and several butterflies fluttered across the 
stage. This was all that was needed to put the children under a 
spell which broke only when the curtains closed. Then the 
voices rang out louder and higher than before. When the last 
act of the last play was over, there was a shout of “Is that all?” 
One little girl begged to stay just in case it mightn’t be. Miss 
Lewisohn and Miss Arthur assured Mr. Sarg that as long as his 
puppets played, all children would be with him. 

The next day, at an evening performance, the house was filled 
entirely with grown-ups. In the back row there was a heated 
argument as to whether a child could really appreciate this super- 
toy. The defender of children as an audience admitted grudg- 
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ingly that perhaps no one under sixteen could catch the mocking 
humor in such realistic near-humans. “But,” he insisted, “a 
child will project his own humanity into a puppet and will gen- 
erously overlook a score of strings.” 

Six years ago, in London, Tony Sarg began his work with 
marionettes. He made them in his hours of recreation, and 
showed them only to his most intimate friends. At that time his 
studio was ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop” of Dickens. Here a circle 
gathered for the express purpose of playing with puppets. With 
the enthusiasm ofa sailor teaching a parrot to swear, men of letters 
improvised lines on the spot. The dolls gesticulated furiously, 
and spouted bold ideas too advanced for cautious publishers, and 
bits of wit too mellow for the drawing-room. 

These early puppets were from seven to eight inches high, and 
were operated on a stage only three feet wide. The back drop 
was often repainted in a day, and quick changes in illumination 
were effected by a small set of electric lights. 

There are marionette plays to be found in a dozen different 
languages, but in no language is there a treatise of value on the 
solution of the mechanical difficulties in puppetry. The vaude- 
ville puppet showman has an annoying habit of keeping his de- 
vices a secret. During his act he shuts off the performance from 
the wings by an erection of canvas screens. 

So it was every man for himself. Before Mr. Sarg could be- 
come an artist-producer of puppet plays, he was first an inventor 
working amidst a clutter of rejected arms and legs. His dolls 
have constantly grown in complexity as their movements have 
advanced in realism. The simplest of them now requires both 
hands for its manipulation, and with the more complicated type 
the operator holds strings between his teeth and pulls them by 
moving his head. In the cast of last winter there were four figures 
so elaborately jointed that two operators were assigned to each. 

The limit of endurance and muscular strength was tried out in 
the management of the elephant, one of the stars in the oriental 
play. This beast also put to the test the stoutness of black string. 
He was operated by Miss Lillian Owen, who lovingly built him 
from wire and cloth. 

In one respect the elephant is a happy contrast to all other 
marionettes. In moments of rest he can bear his weight on his 
own substantial legs. With the ordinary man-like puppet, though 
the feet touch the stage, it is merely a matter of contact; the 
strain is always borne from above. One of the most difficult 
things a ‘“‘puppeteer’’ has to learn is the sensing of feet just 
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touching and no more. In the hands of a beginner the puppets 
are seen delicately stepping on air or doubling up from their 
own weight. 

Tony Sarg’s dolls are a triumph of characterization. Perhaps 
it is fairer to say over-characterization. All that facial movement 
ordinarily portrays is, as far as possible, concentrated in the one 
expression which the puppet must wear through the play. 

This was most successfully accomplished in the case of the 
wicked uncle in 7he Green Suit. His narrow forehead, his pro- 
truding eyes of watery blue, his hanging jowl and small, firm 
mouth, marked him as a man of stupid and obstinate greed, who 
was destined to come to no good end. When he wagged his 
head and shook his cane at little Peter, his face no longer seemed 
immobile but a thing of life and venom. 

The expression of the oriental dancer was a smug conscious- 
ness of personal charm. While she could never vary this look 
she really never needed to, for the applause of the audience jus- 
tified her vanity. 

The Sarg puppet-makers are now occupied with Zhe Rose and 
the Ring. Certainly “ Michael Angelo Titmarsh”’ had marionettes 
in the back of his head when he wrote it. The characters are not 
people —they are puppets ; and his illustrations are so like pup- 
pets that just as he drew them Miss Lillian Owen will create them. 

The appropriateness of marionettes as a medium for Thacke- 
ray’s satire was suggested by Mr. Winthrop Ames. He decided, 
however, aftera careful rereading of 7he Rose and the Ring that this 
was too complex in structure to be available. But Mr. Sarg’s en- 
thusiasm feeds upon complexities, and Prince Giglio and Prince 
Bulbo are to step from the page in the three-dimensional form. 

The tale is full of the most delightful opportunities for pup- 
pets. ‘For the Fairy Blackstick coming to call upon the Prince 
and Princess, who were actually sitting at the open drawing-room 
window, Gruffanuff not only denied them, but made the most 
odious vulgar sign as he was going to slam the door in the Fairy’s 
face.” But the door is never slammed and Gruffanuff is flattened 
against it, and becomes a brass knocker, his arms over his head 
and his legs twisted under him. The very stuff of which puppet 
plays are made! With just the merest touch of thunder and 
lightning the transformation will be accomplished. 

And, “Great, fierce, red-maned, black-throated, long-tailed, 
roaring, bellowing, rushing lions were loosed to eat Rosalba, but 
instead of devouring her they nuzzled their noses in her lap 
and moo’d.” 
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We who last winter delighted in the barking of the woolly dog 
in The Three Wishes are looking forward to the roaring and 
bellowing of two rushing lions, and are certain we shall love them 
when they moo. Weare confident that Rosalba’s journey to join 
her lover, riding these fond lions turn and turn about, will offer 
no unsolvablé difficulties. 

There will be a scaffold and an eleventh-hour rescue —a 
drawing-room scene with a singer and a pianist; and, best of all, 
two armored knights in splendid combat. The. knights will not 
be marionettes but shadowgraph figures operated with sticks 
from below, in Javanese fashion. 

Miss Louise Mick is putting this ‘Fireside Pantomime for 
Great and Small Children” into dramatic form. She is compact- 
ing its loose construction and gathering its countless incidents into 
nine scenes. Writing for puppets has its own peculiar technique. 
This Miss Mick thoroughly mastered during the period of her 
successful work with the puppets of the Chicago Little Theatre. 

It is probable that the coming production will not follow its 
predecessor which, after its success on Grand Street, was moved 
to the Norworth Theatre, and from there to the Punch and Judy 
Theatre. The proscenium arch of the new puppet stage will be 
but four feet by eight as against the eight feet by twelve of the 
proscenium arch in last season’s production. The performance 
will be izztime, and suited rather to very small theatres than to 
Broadway. The fourteen characters will be played by dolls not 
more than two feet high. 

Perhaps the smallest Sarg puppet which will be shown in New 
York is a walking carrot. This is one of the three characters 
which Mr. Belasco uses in the marionette incident in his new 
play Over the Hills. The carrot’s legs and arms are delicate 
white roots, and when the rabbit isn’t looking, a head bobs up 
from below the green carrot top. The third puppet is a fairy. 

The unique feature of these puppets is the length of string 
used. The bridge on which the operators stand is fifteen feet 
from the stage. Since the fairy is a hanging figure, the added 
yards of string add grace to her movements; but in the case of 
the rabbit and the carrot they increase tenfold the puppeteers 
greatest dread, the fatal swing. Once let the carrot strike, by 
accident, a bit of stage furniture, and a pendulum movement is 
set up which it is almost impossible to control. 

In the past Mr. Sarg’s energy has been electric in  vitalialage 
an ancient art. All those who saw the fruition of his earlier ex- 
periments will eagerly await his further efforts. 
















































Five Settings “y J. Blanding Sloan. Above isa 
scene from ‘Pierrot in the Clear of the Moon, as produced 
by Mr. Sloan at the Players’ Workshop in Chicago. 
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Above is a scene from Mrs, Margaret Calhoun, by Ben 
Hecht and Maxwell Bodenheim, as designed by J. Bland- 
ing Sloan for the Players’ Workshop in Chicago. ‘* The 
authors gave human form to the phrases of a love-letter 
and these pale greenish silhouettes were caused to appear 
behind a translucent drop, painted to represent a huge 
envelope, and finally to issue from the torn end, to play out 
their brief and sordid tragedy in the dim land down-stage.”’ 


On the page opposite are settings for Wedekind’s Such 
Is Life and Fulda’s The Pirate, as designed by J. Blanding 
Sloan for George Foster Platt’s productions in Milwaukee. 
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Scene from Gretchen Riggs’ fantasy, The Myth of the Mirror, as 


produced at the Players’ Workshop. Setting by J. Blanding Sloan, 

















The Scenic Art of J. Blanding Sloan 


By Micwaet Carrmicnast Carr 


J. BLanpING Stoan is one of the new-theatre artists. This does 
not mean necessarily that he is an exponent of all that is termed 
new in the theatre. As Strindberg said, “There are crimes and 
crimes.’’ The work of Sloan in the realm of the theatre, as that 
of every other theatre artist, must be judged as Shakespeare is 
judged. The prefixing of the word new before a certain type of 
stage setting does not make it good, nor, as a number of Phi- 
listines wish, utterly bad. It merely lures the critic into vague- 
ness because the type involved entered its present form eighteen 
years ago. The fact that America only discovered it in Sumu- 
run, does not affect its age. 

It is embarrassing to write an appreciation of the art of one man, 
hanging on individual variations as it must, when the writer feels 
that the whole art, of which his subject forms but a part, is so 
imperfectly understood. By far the greatest amount of stage 
settings that the world has seen from the savage drama and the 
Greeks to the present day, has been of an abstraét, non-realistic 
character. The average knowledge of theatrical art covers fifty 
years and but one country. It is the narrowness of the critic’s 
view coupled with his limited education which injects false issues 
into dramatic criticism. The following aphorisms may tend to 
clarify my point. The neolithic savages of Australia were followers 
of Gordon Craig, using a highly developed abstract setting. 
The Greek set was formal, in spite of all that Mid-Victorianism 
could do. Gordon Craig did not invent screens, as they were 
used in Europe in the masques of Inigo Jones. A number of 
the ‘‘ New Sets” have been lifted bodily from comparatively old 
paintings. It is foolish to rail against the art of Belasco. He has 
never been interested in art. Art and Commerce are two sep- 
erate activities. 

When the war is over, and the theatre is enjoying new vogues 
and the critics inventing new slogans, the art of Mr. Sloan will 
still be vital because it is art. Certain of our young theatre mod- 
erns will be forgotten because their work has never risen above 
clever imitation. The present writer had the good fortune to be 
connected with the renaissance of theatre art in London in ’99-’03 
and later in Florence in ’08. Imagine, then, his surprise, when 
in ’11 and 12 there appeared in America so many “New Sets” 
which he first took to be rather weak examples of Gordon Craig. 
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Had Craig invented a new form or discdvered a fourth dimension 
and imposed it on art for all time, this would have been a normal 
state of affairs. It speaks much for Craig’s influence and little 
for our own personality that so much of our recent stage setting 
would pass anywhere in Europe as Craig in an off moment. 

Mr. Sloan has not mistaken technique for art as the Germans 
did, in their attempt to lift Craig’s Celtic imagination on to the 
stage of the Deutsches Theater. Neither has he studied scene 
painting in the literal sense of the word. Scene painting and 
sign painting are, like rag-time, questions of technique and have 
but little conneétion with the esthetic. It was in the search for 
a more vital message, for a larger field of expression that Sloan 
passed over from a painter of piétures to one of mental environ- 
ment. For such is the goal, whether realized or only dimly 
sensed, of every artist of the theatre. And just as every artistic 
advance is born of the effort to make something better rather 
than something novel, it is in the former, rather than in the latter 
quality that we shall sense the fineness of Mr. Sloan’s work. In 
the same sense that the Renaissance was born in Italy we may 
say that Blanding Sloan’s stage art was born in the Players’ Work- 
shop of Chicago, which was so bravely launched and ably man- 
aged by Miss Elizabeth Bingham. It was here that the set for 
Brown by Maxwell Bodenheim, which was reproduced in Vol. I 
No. 1 of THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, was made. The set for 
Brown (readers will remember the simplicity of the cloud design) 
was at the same time Mr. Sloan’s first essay in stage decoration 
and his first triumph. 

Whenever one meets an old art in a new form or a new art- 
ist in a known medium one is impelled to the silly task of label- 
ling him. At school, the ages and the dynasties are handed us 
ready ticketed. Before we are really capable of thinking, the 
schools of thought are ours, each in its prim pigeon-hole. And 
so with the painters and the poets. Alas, that the tyranny of the 
specialized machine should carry over into the field of art, and 
¢ause this painter to go in for moonlights and that one to affeét 
the nude! In the topsy-turvy land of the stage this sort of art 
specialization becomes more than childish. Irving made all his 
productions literal and didaétic; George Alexander only posed 
the suave ; everything Tree did was stupendous and costly ; and all 
this the result of a fixed policy, an attitude toward their art that 
existed quite apart from the varied type of play they might stage. 

It may be felt as perilously easy and slightly unfair to mock 
the older men for the inevitable crystallization that sets in when 
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the prosaic cape of the fortieth year has been rounded, but we 
have only to look at our young men for the same signs. Some 
decorators make a chic Louis XVI hit, and ever after manage 
to obtrude its classic note—if necessary, into the Romanesque 
of Maeterlinck! Some specialize in the grotesque, and we can 
fancy the throes of their art in mounting Shaw. Others are so 
wedded to pure color that all must give way before their passion. 
Just because a screaming peacock on a marble terrace gives the 
senses a delicious twinge, is no reason for repeating it in the 
farm-yard, the garage and the church. But so long as the artists 
strive at their patterns, so long will their critics work to snare their 
art in a phase and throw it, on a red tag, to the expectant public. 

The first of the Sloan settings that I saw was that of Pierrot in 
the Clear of the Moon by Gretchen Riggs. It was an exceedingly 
simple and tender arrangement of balanced blue and white 
spacings, one that I could still sketch accurately and one that 
will be very generally remembered. Next came a brutal, snowy 
bit of street realism in Dregs, and then that surprising conceit of 
Mrs. Margaret Calhoun —still affording no chance to attempt a 
generalization. But I simply cannot pass over this latter without 
a word upon both play and setting. No atmosphere less re- 
ciprocal than the one Miss Bingham maintained at the Workshop 
could bring playwright and decorator into that intimacy required 
to avoid the ludicrous in such a play. Hecht and Bodenheim, 
the authors, animated and gave human form to the phrases of a 
love-letter, and these pale greenish silhouettes were caused by 
Sloan to appear behind a translucent drop, painted to represent 
a huge envelope, and finally to issue from the torn end, to play 
out their brief and sordid tragedy in the dim land down stage. 
So were Dante's spiritual realms visualized, one might almost say 
rationalized, by his painter's vision of form and light. 

So much for an individual work; but the pleasure of it leaves us 
as far as ever from an index. Nowhere in these three sets do we 
find a facile likeness in idea or treatment, and the chance of placing 
this artist in one of the handy pigeon-holes is as remote as ever. 
As old as art, is its inflexibility toward the critic, and almost as 
old is the ambition of the critic to make the art he criticises 
conform to an earlier and standardized tradition. Thus are his 
comparisons and contrasts made easy, and thus are the issues 
confused. To avoid a criticism of criticism, and to get back to 
the interesting work of Mr. Sloan, I propose a new plan. Instead 
of trying to fit a free spirit into a cramped niche, I shall name 
Versatility as the key-note of J. Blanding Sloan’s art, and try to 
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show that while his work is modern in conception and extremely 
sensitive in treatment, it aims at a sane modernity and avoids any 
mawkish affeétation in its delicacy. 

During his first season in 19]6 he designed and executed 
about fifteen sets, and from the first established himself as a 
colorist. Very often these sets were accompanied by complete 
costume and property designs and always with a structural, 
sculpturesque sense of the play of light and the third dimension. 
Like the other stage artists to whom the time-honored unities of 
the drama are something felt and not a mere cant phrase, Mr. 
Sloan has searched in vain for a definition, a word, that will ex- 
plain rationally and coldly what he can consummate irrationally 
and artistically. Scene as background will not do, as it defines 
too strict a limit. Scene asa picture is static and opposed to the 
dynamics of dramatic aétion. Environment is fair but is cold 
and smacks of too literal a science as well. Locality is only 
local. Ensemble would be perfect, could we but force ourselves 
to think of it in terms of the complete drama. My own favorite 
though rather clumsy version is “ Visualization of mental environ- 
ment.” It is this point of view that has given a certain delicacy 
to the sets, all of which are sensitive. The treatment has always 
been strong enough to support the action and never so boister- 
ous as to whelm the a¢tor and playwright in a stage riot. Unlike 
music, stage art requires the impetuosity of a virtuoso, com- 
bined with the restraint and instant response of a skilled 
accompanyist, and these powers Mr. Sloan possesses to a re- 
markable degree. 

What is perhaps the purest example of this in Sloan's work is 
the set for Zhe Myth of the Mirror, a Japanese pantomime by 
Gretchen Riggs. Here we feel that it is not a stage scene nor 
a “set,” nor yet an artist’s enlarged design. From every point 
of view the note struck by 7he Myth of the Mirror, and sustained 
in the scale, spacing, color, lighting and a¢ting, conveys a mental 
state which borders on enchantment. The only thing approach- 
ing a paralled, which I have seen, was a rare performance of a 
butterfly-fairytale played behind a gauze by some marionettes 
in Italy. Zhe Myth of the Mirror reflected the truest beauty. 
Such beauty described is apt to be beauty desecrated, but one 
may perhaps say that the mechanics of this remarkable achieve- 
ment were simply some sliding, transparent panels, through and 
between which were caught fugitive glimpses of blue sky and 
cherry boughs, players and cherry blossoms. At one point, with 
the stage dimmed, a little maid flitted across with a yellow 
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lantern, the panels opening up a wonderful contrast with the 
blossoms and the sky. Afterwards Mr. Sloan said to me, “I was 
so surprised at its fineness that I can hardly truly think I did it.” 
The memory of that one perfect moment of time obliterates sad 
hours of disillusionment spent in many theatres in many lands. 

In less than two years Mr. Sloan has designed and executed 
upward of two dozen sets. The earlier of these were for the 
Players’ Workshop, followed by a notable achievement with the 
Modern Players under Mr. George Foster Platt at the Pabst 
Theatre at Milwaukee. It was here that Zhe Pirate and The 
Pigeon first saw the light in America. Some of Mr. Sloan's de- 
signs have been seen in Detroit and other eastern cities in an 
exhibition of stage scenes gotten together by Mr. Hume. Lately 
Mr. Sloan has been associated as art direétor with the new 
Players’ Workshop which has taken the form of a Community 
Theatre. It is situated in a school building, donated by the 
Chicago school board, and is under the dire€tion of Mr. Frederick 
Bruegger. Beyond the range of art, it is attra€ting considerable 
attention as an expansion of civics, though artists will rejoice in 
the fact that J. Blanding Sloan has made his artistic mark and 
reached an artistic goal without the aid of sociology. 


@e 


Production in London and in Moscow 


“ A play is never cast right and never will be,” was what one said. “The 
hurry of production. A/acdeth is due on Friday week, but there are scenes 
and scenes to get right yet. Well, worry at the worst of these, or the most 
important ; the others must stay wrong.” I have postponed a play a bare 
week and my business manager has nearly wept at the cost and complication’ 

So—“ Plays never are properly produced and never will be,” one shrugs. 

I asked Stanislawsky how long he rehearsed a play. 

“Till it is ready,” he answered.—H. GRANVILLE BARKER, in “ At the 
Moscow Art Theatre” in Zhe Seven Arts. 


Oe 


Three issues of Gordon Craig’s long-promised magazine, 7he Marionette, 
have appeared. In each is folded a four-page leaflet bearing the title and serial 
number of Ze Mask, the famous quarterly which was discontinued soon 
after the war broke out. The new publication is even more puzzling and 
more caustic than the old, and quite as interesting. Like all Gordon Craig's 
other writings the contents are stimulating and appealing, even when most 
perverse. Zhe Marionette’s address is Box 444, Florence, Italy. 
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The Theatre Arts Chronicle 


The Actors’ and A VENTURE which has blossomed with some success in 
A - New York during the spring, and which bids fair to be. 
uthors’ Theatre : . : : 
come something of a force in the theatrical world, is the 
Actors’ and Authors’ Theatre, Incorporated. This organization, whose aim 
is to bring together for mutual benefit the idle actor and the untried play, 
is based on a codperative scheme whereby those who contribute their services 
or invest money in the enterprise are entitled to a share of the profits, if 
any. So far there have been no financial “profits” to speak of, the gross 
receipts of one of the performances, it is said, having been less than ten 
dollars. The projectors of the scheme, however, have by no means given 
up hope, and ambitious plans are now under way for next season. Artistically 
the aims of the theatre are similar to those of experimental and little theatre 
oe throughout the country ; but only professional actors will appear. 

The organization has been carrying on its activities at the Fulton Theatre, 
this attractive house having been generously given rent free by Mrs. Hen 
B. Harris. Here during May and June two Fitferent bills were presented, 
consisting of one full-length play, Her Honor, the Mayor by Arline Van 
Ness Hines, and a bill of one-act plays. With the possible exception of 
Nocturne, the dramatic craftsmanship of these productions was distinctly 
inferior in quality to the acting and stage direction. 

A number of well-known players have appeared for the Actors’ and 
Authors’ Theatre, including Laura Nelson Hall, Elizabeth Risdon, Minnie 
Dupree, Edith Taliaferro, Hilda Spong, Grace Fisher, Mrs. Thomas A. Wise, 
Auriol Lee, Whitford Kane, and Regan Hughston. Otis Skinner is president 
of the organization, while others who are giving the project their active 
support are: Henrietta Crossman, Janet Beecher, Olive Wyndham, Cosmo 
Hamilton, Louis K. Anspacher, Louis Shipman, Augustus Thomas, Grant 
Mitchell, Harry Sothern, and Dudley E. Oatman. 

Next season the organization expects to make its headquarters in a 
different theatre, and one of the most interesting features of its policy will 
be the setting aside of the entire balcony for the use of men in uniform. Men 
of the army and navy will not only be admitted free of charge, but will also 
be invited to bring their women folk with them. This, it is felt, will be a dis- 
tinct innovation and a popular feature, and will make the Theatre not only 
headquarters of the Actors’ and Authors’ but also the theatrical home of army 
and navy men in New York. The committee appointed to work out the 
details of this plan is headed by Mrs. Ann Irish, and includes Daniel Froh- 
man, David Warfield, Mrs. Fiske, Miss Julia Arthur, Miss Elsa Maxwell 


and John C. Freund. ion RICHARD SILVESTER. 


R IN OUR summer issue last year we published an article entitled 
epertory «Fooling with R * in which d kepti 
Again Fooling with Repertory,” in which we expressed some skepti- 
cism about the announcements of certain stars and producers 
who were promising “repertory” seasons. The failures of Grace George and 
Margaret Anglin to establish permanent companies, and the miscarriage of 
Stuart Walker’s Indianapolis “ Propyleum” project, give new point to our 
remarks at that time. The other scheme mentioned, that of Ethel Barry- 
more, became more permanent, the Empire Theatre being the home of her 
remarkably able company for most of the season. But her choice of plays was 
so ill-advised — Cam//e was her most serious production — that it is difficult 
to attach any importance to the “season.” 
This year, however, we find grounds for real hope in the announcements 
of repertory projects. B. Iden Payne, who has had to do with the best of 
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the English repertory theatres, and who has been a force for betterment in 
the New York commercial playhouses for two seasons past, is to assume 
direction of the Belmont Theatre, and has announced a repertory program. 

The Coburns have taken the Greenwich Village Theatre for the season, 
and will try to realize a long-cherished plan for a permanently established 
company offering frequent changes of bill. They own the rights of Zhe 
Yellow Jacket and several of Gilbert Murray’s translations from the Greek ; 
and their record in general is such that we look forward to their New York 
experiment with pleasant expectation. 

But the most hopeful indication that there is to be a permanent repertory 
theatre in New York, founded on experience and in the hands of a capable 
director, can be found in the announcement of Arthur Hopkins that he will 
continue the policy he adopted last spring in presenting a series of Ibsen's 
plays with an established company, in one theatre, and with monthly change 
of bill. He may not adopt immediately the revival feature which charac- 
terizes the true repertory theatre ; but he is building surely, if slowly, toward 
such an institution. 

We have heard reports of other repertory schemes for the coming season, 
but most of them smack of the press agent’s careless use of the word. The 
idea is at least alive, however, and even that is a triumph in these days when 
it is so obviously easy for the producer to make money by joining the pro- 
cession of war-play profiteers. a 8 ¢. 


THE summer season of repertory at the Pabst Theatre in 
Milwaukee, under the direction of Russell Janney, is prov- 
ing very interesting and is an undoubted artistic success. 
Large audiences, too, acclaim it to be a popular success. That both results 
are achieved at one time argues well for the policy of the director. He has 
gathered about him a company of excellent artists, all enthusiasts, and most 
of them with well-earned reputations in the theatre world. 

On the producing staff are Oscar Eagle and Robert Edmond Jones, the 
latter being also responsible for the scenery. The lighting effects, which 
are made an important part of each production, are directed by Norman- 
Bel Geddes. 

The excellence of the players is unquestioned. The principals include 
Beatrice Beckey, Alice Augarde Butler, Dorothy Cheston, Constance Collier, 
Irene Haisman, Cathleen Nesbitt and Gilda Varesi among the women; 
Wallis Clark, Edmond Elton, Julian L’Estrange, Walter Lewis, Malcolm 
Morley, Alexander Onslow, William Phinney, J. L. Shine, Frank Sylvester 
and Cecil Yapp among the men. 

The company opened on June 3 with Bernard Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play, 
preceded by Zoé Akins’ 7he Magical City. It was a good beginning. The 
first piece treats a commonplace story in terms of romance, through the 
medium of free verse. The scene was meshed in a huge spider’s web, while 
through the open window at the back could be seen the harsh, mystic, beauti- 
ful silhouette of the magical city of Gotham. Shaw's satire was greatly liked 
and proved easy work for the company. It is second-rate Shaw, but second- 
rate Shaw is always worth while. 

The second bill was 77z/éy, with Constance Collier in the title réle. It 
was reminiscent of stage glories of two decades past. A few of the delicacies 
of DuMaurier’s story showed through the fustian cloak woven by the adapter, 
and made it moderately interesting. Zhe Garden of Paradise by Edward 
Sheldon, from Hans Andersen’s story of 7he Little Mermaid, followed. This 
play, which was such a dire failure when produced in New York with a 
superabundance of scenery and accessories, has proven the greatest success 
of the organization. It is a triumph for Robert Edmond Jones. The imagi- 
native treatment, the simple magnificence of the staging and the wontertal 
effects obtained in the lighting of the many scenes, all enhanced the beauties 
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of the original story. An extensive cyclorama and the “X-Ray Border” of 
lights were used by — and demonstrated their worth by the remarkable 
results achieved. Zhe Garden of Paradise was played for two weeks, an un- 
usual run for any play in a city the size of Milwaukee. 

The next production was Oscar Wilde’s An /deal Husband. This epi- 

ammatic melodrama was well handled by the players. Jones’ scenery was 

izarre, suggesting Aubrey Beardsley. 

A new play was given in Hempfield, an adaptation by Charlotte Thomp- 
son of David Grayson’s novel. A story of New England rural life, with the 
heart-throb of the average magazine contribution, it was below the standard 
of the earlier productions. Nevertheless, the theatre should be catholic in its 
appeal, and for this reason Hempfield is well included in Russell Janney’s 
repertory. 

F yey as it does, the summer season of notable “modern” plays 
staged by George Foster Platt at the same theatre last year, this second tri- 
umph marks Milwaukee as one of the important centers of dramatic progress 


in country. ai M. M. 


AN interesting experiment in linking the community 
a drama movement with a regularly producing theatre has 
been made by the Community Players of Pasadena, 
California, under the direction of Gilmor Brown. There isa small professional 
company which works regularly, and a large group of associated players drawn 
from all walks of life. A producing department offers facilities for experi- 
ment in stagecraft. Bills are changed weekly, and the offerings range from 
farce and plays by local writers to dramas of Shakespeare, Calderon and 
Moliére. More than two hundred people have been concerned in this sea- 
son’s productions, and the work has been further related to community life by 
alliances with the schools and with the organizers of local community singing. 
The Players are planning for a home of their own, and the experiment promises 
to become a firmly established feature in the life of the community. A. 
a) 
Atte Eitionss — creadagiy apparent thet warden condideas Gi 
Rupestmentel Theatres playing havoc with the little theatres. The experi- 
mental playhouses are primarily of and for the young blood in the dramatic 
world, and it is the young that Uncle Sam is taking for his armies. The 
collapse of the Washington Square Playérs in New York was followed 
closely by the announcement that the Greenwich Village Players would 
suspend production for a year at least, both the director and the assistant 
director having been called into war service. The more’s the pity because 
the organization left an inconclusive impression from the last two bills of the 
season, Maurice Hewlett’s Pan and the Young Shepherd and a group of one- 
act plays. One felt that the project was still on trial, havin hailed to 
achieve a signal success and yet doing promising work to the end. In New 
York next season the Provincetown Players will continue their experimental 
roductions, opening on November first in a larger playhouse ; the Green- 
eaf Theatre will be established in more adequate quarters, as soon as the 
directors, Maxwell Armfield and Constance Smedley, return from California, 
where they have been conducting a successful summer season of teachi 
and experiment in community drama ; and the Neighborhood Playhouse wi 
carry on its work as heretofore 


From the West come many reports of curtailed activity. The famous 
Prairie Playhouse of Galesburg has acknowledged itself a victim of war con- 


ditions, and we are even asked to announce that it has for sale dimmers, 


switch-board, curtains, etc. (Write to Miss Alida E. Fench, 359 S. West 
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New Books About the Theatre 


Street, Galesburg, Illinois). The Artists’ Guild Theatre of St. Louis is still 
on the doubtful list. It closed a remarkably successful season in April; but 
the director, Irving Pichel, is now engaged in war work, and a new season 
bably will not be undertaken without him. The St. Louis Art League, 
wever, has announced a prize competition for the best one-act play written 
by a resident of St. Louis. A similar competition held last year proved 
highly successful in stimulating and calling out local talent in playwriting. 
In Kansas City the work started in 1917 by the Harlequin Players, and dis- 
continued when America entered the war, was resumed in April under the 
name of “ The Comedy Players”; and plans are being made for continuance 
during the coming season. 
The Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit continues to be the most vital ex- 
ression of the progressive spirit in the theatres of this country. The fourth 
Cin of the 1917-1918 season was as follows: Zhe Golden Doom by Lord Dun- 
sany, The Girl in the Coffin by Theodore Dreiser, and Philip Moeller’s Pokey. 
The fifth bill included Lord Dunsany’s Fame and the Poet (the first pro- 
duction on any stage), Masefield’s PAlip the King, and A. A. Milne’s 
tena omen aigt 4 The sixth and last bill of the season included Fag by 
Eugene O’ Neill, new psy Husband by Gilbert Cannan, Riders to the Sea 
by J. M. Synge, and Literature 7 Arthur Schnitzler. Miss Dorothea 
Spinney offered at the Theatre in April and May a series of three inter- 
og tage of Greek tragedies ; and a special bill of revivals was arranged in 
ay for the delegates to the annual convention of the American Federation 
of Arts. Plans have been made for a third season of productions under the 
direction of Sam Hume. 


From the scarcity of reports from other little theatres, we judge that the 
draft boards have made a specialty of calling away press representatives. 
Repeated requests have left us without information about many playhouses 
which have been represented regularly in these pages heretofore. 


> 


OnE of the best bits of recent theatre news is that the 7Aéatre du Vieux 
Colombier will continue its productions in New York through another season, 
under the direction of Jacques Copeau. The organization will open its season 
at the old Garrick Theatre in October. 


oe 
New Books About the Theatre 


How’s Your Seconp Act? by Arthur Hopkins. In this little volume 
one finds the personal creed and profession of faith of the most progressive 
and most talented producer in the American professional theatre. We know 
of no other book by an American which is quite so important as a stimulus 
to a better art of the theatre, or so clear a statement of a practical theory of 
stage production. We wish that it could be made a textbook, and that all 
workers in the theatre could be compelled to read it thoughtfully. We wonder 
why the writer stooped to use such a flippant and irrelevant title ; but the text 
renews our faith that there will yet come an era of sincerity and enlightened 
effort on the American stage. (New York: The Philip Goodman Com- 
pany. goc.) 

THe GREEK THEATRE AND Its Drama by Roy C. Flickinger. To the 
scholar and archzologist this comprehensive volume will prove a mine of 
interest ; to the general reader it can be little more than a reference work, 
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proving extremely valuable at times, but not inviting continuous reading, 
There is place for a readable book that summarizes the world’s present 
knowledge of the Greek theatre and drama; Professor Flickinger, however 
has chosen the controversial attitude and the academic-judicial method, and 
so the average reader will stil) find the works of Haigh or Murray more to 
his taste. But for many matters of detail, and particularly for light on such 
disputed points as the form of the Greek stage, this new volume displaces all 
its predecessors. There is an introduction dealing with the origins of tragedy 
and of comedy and with the form of the Greek theatre ; then follow chap- 
ters on the influences of religious origin, of choral origin, of actors, of festival 
arrangements, of physical conditions, of national customs and ideas, and 
finally of theatrical machinery and dramatic conventions ; and a last chapter 
of theatrical records. Despite its endless divergencies, philological inquiries 
and precautionary notes, even the unacademic reader must admire the 
volume for its completeness and its fairness. Incidentally, it is very well 
illustrated. Clearly a book for every dramatic library. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. $3.00.) 


MODERN THEATRE CONSTRUCTION by Edward Bernard Kinsila. In 
this book one finds much valuable information combined with many obvious 
and time-worn facts. The author is more engineer than artist. His chapters 
on structural problems show that he has gathered the most advanced technical 
ideas from the world’s best theatres, and he insists upon them bravely. He 
also champions simple, tasteful decorative schemes ; but he has little to sa 
as to how they may be achieved. Many plans and photographs are incladall 
a majority of which are not easily accessible elsewhere. The material is 
not well organized, and the text is somewhat amateurishly written. Despite 
its obvious faults, however, the book stands as the most important American 
work on theatre building, and so should be in every dramatic library. (New 
York: The Moving Picture World. $2.50.) 


INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS by Carl Van Vechten. What 
we like most about this writer is his way of bringing music and musicians 
right into the living-room and sitting down to expound them without the em- 
barrassment of hero-worship or the humbuggery of critical cant. This isa 
collection of monographs on such notables as Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden 
and Yvette Guilbert, with added papers on such amiable problems as “The 
Great American Composer” and “ Why Music is Unpopular.” Opera-lovers 
in particular will find the book both readable and informative, and students 
of the modern theatre should not miss the chapter entitled “ The Problem 
of Style in the Production of Opera.” Nota book of permanent importance, 
but one of an interesting, intimate sort that too seldom appears in the field 
of art criticism. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00.) 


ENGLISH PAGFEANTRY: AN HISTORICAL OUTLINE by Robert Withing- 
ton. This is the first volume of an exhaustive history of pageantry and of 
the related dramatic types. There is very little about the pageant as an art- 
form, and every seeker for light on the problems of production will find this 
book disappointing. But there are innumerable details about historical 
sources, type characters and representative episodes, forming a scholarly 
and disquisitional survey of the background of the art itself. The scope of 
the volume is indicated in such divisional headings as Folk Mumming, Pro- 
cessions, The Tournament, The Disguising, and The Royal Entry. The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen, and the book is.well made. The 
work is altogether of the sort the average reader greatly admires without 
finding any particular interest in it. We hope that the second and conclud- 
ing volume, which will treat pageantry in its more modern aspects, will be 
more readable and somewhat fuller on the artistic side. {Cassbride : Har- 
vard University Press. $3.50.) 
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DANCING WITH HELEN MOLLER. Miss Moller has got hold of some 
“aes ideas about dancing and about life, and somebody as put them into 
ay expressive form for her. We have found the reading of this book, in- 
eed, a pleasant task; and we have met in certain chapters several truths 
which cannot be repeated too often. But Miss Moller’s scorn of technique 
leads her into many a pitfall, and she often betrays her limited understanding 
of dancing as an art. She writes much about esthetic aspects, but her own 
contribution lies rather in the realm of hygiene. The book is pretentious, 
with many “ art plates ” ; but it has an air of the cheap and commercial book- 
maker about it. We wonder that the John Lane Company would put its im- 
print upon such a product — and have the audacity to ask six dollars for it. 
(New York: John Lane Company. $6.00.) 


Horizons, by Francis Hackett, is a collection of criticisms of contempo- 
rary books and plays, reprinted from newspapers and magazines. Our chief 
uarrel with the volume is that it contains only sixty pages about the theatre. 
The other sections, about novels, poetry and war books, are interesting 
enough ; but when we have so few critics with Hackett’s clearsightedness 
and vigor, we want to see more of his play reviews put into permanent form. 
These criticisms are singularly incisive and stimulating, and we recommend 
them as a tonic to those who are a of the effusions of the usual news- 
paper reviewer. Only next time, Mr. Hackett, let us have more of them. 
(New York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00.) 


AMATEUR AND EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS, by Evelyne Hilliard, Theo- 
dora McCormick and Kate Oglebay, is a first-aid manual for teachers and 
others who would utilize dramatic production to build character, develop 
spontaneous expression and otherwise supplement academic education. Some 
of the chapters are exceedingly elementary, and at least one —that dealing 
with the use of the voice —is entirely inadequate. Others, such as those on 
playwriting and the process of production, are exceptionally good ; and the 
one dealing with the body as an instrument is suggestive of an immense new 
field for educational training through the stage. ith the knowledge to be 
gained from this book, teachers might make school dramatics an immense 
power for good instead of a tenth-rate imitation of our shoddiest commercial 
stages. (New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 


2& 
The Newly Published Plays 


Sx PLays FOR PorM-MiMEs by Alfred Kreymborg. This little book 
marks a notable departure from the conventional formulas of modern play- 
writing, its six plays differing almost as radically from accepted types of 
“poetic drama” as from the journalistic Broadway product. Mr. Kreym- 
borg’s conception of the new form of drama is of “pantomime acting or 
dancing to an accompaniment of rhythmic lines, in place of music.” ie is 
only as a rhythmical accompaniment of action that his texts should be judged ; 
and as such the best of them are both charming and suggestive of new and 
subtle delights on the stage. Necessarily such experiments in an unproven 
medium are unequal in merit. We find such trivialities as /ack's House 
somewhat intangible and over-conscious. In Manikin and Minikin, be- 
cause it is the most novel and the least obscure of the plays, the little thea- 
tres will find the easiest approach to Mr. Kreymborg’s ideals. This play 
has, indeed, already proved its charm and effectiveness on several stages. 
And others from the volume deserve sympathetic trial there. Altogether 
a book that the conventional-minded will scoff at, but a challenge and a 
stimulus to minds that are still open—and perhaps a promise of something 
new and beautiful in the theater. 
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THe SoctaL DRAMAS OF ARTHUR WING PINERO, edited by Clayton 
Hamilton. It is a pleasure to be able at last to have a presentable edition of 
Pinero’s plays on one’s shelves. This one not only is well enough printed 
and bound to hold place as the standard edition, but gains greatly in interest 
through the editor’s excellent historical and reminiscent introduction. We 
cannot agree with Clayton Hamilton’s high ranking of Pinero as a dramatic 
artist. But he is a marvelous technician, and sufficiently important in the his. 
tory of English drama to make his play-texts indispensable to even the smallest 
dramatic collection. This first volume of the series contains 7he Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray and the Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Others have been announced 
for early appearance. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.00.) 


THE LAND WHERE Lost TuHINGs Go by Doris Halman. This is the 
winning play in the Drama League’s pom a on competition and in general 
design is just what such competitions usually bring forth — more or less in- 
expert as drama, obviously propagandist, and generally high-school-y. There 
is, of course, a tragedy of universal significance in the subject of the honest 
pacifist who gradually finds his position untenable in the face of newly re: 
vealed truths. But the author here has chosen to avoid the finer possibilities 
of her theme, placing her hero’s pacifism om specious grounds, and side. 
stepping all suggestion of a soul-struggle. As a play-structure the compo- 
sition is but passively interesting. There are qualities in the writing of it, 
however, that go far to redeem the piece. In the third act especially, there 
are passages so finely written, fantasy so fresh, and sentiment so tender and 
yet so restrained, that we mark Doris Halman as one of the most promising 
of younger American playrights, (New York: Samuel French. 25c.) 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY AMERICAN DRAMATISTS, edited by Mont- 
rose J. Moses. This is the first volume of a projected series of three, which 
will cover the entire field of American drama, from the beginning in 1765 to 
plays produced as lately as 1911. In this first collection are grouped exam- 
ples from the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. The work, prepared 
under the able editing of Mr. Moses, is necessarily very important as a 
source-book in the history of the America theatre ; but the initial volume is 
not likely to find wide reading outside of college students and curic-hunters, 
The texts include such well-known plays as Tyler’s Zhe Contrast and God- 
frey’s The Prince of Parthia, as well as contemporary treatments of such 
subjects as the Battle of Bunker Hill, the André story and the Pochahontas 
story. Altogether the collection seems unusually well selected and adequate, 
and the editor’s general introduction, prefatory notes and bibliographies 
make the volume a standard reference work. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $3.00.) 


PuRPLE Youtu, by Robert De Camp Leland, is a one-act satire, telling 
how two artist-lovers trap “the Everlasting Puritan” into compromising 
himself and paying for the couple’s much-desired trip to an zsthetes’ para- 
dise. Much as all anti-Philistines must appreciate the viewpoint, the skit 
proves a bit thin and unconvincing. (Boston: The Four Seas Company. $1.00.) 


NIGHT, by James Oppenheim, is a one-act play in free verse, which was 
successfully produced by the Provincetown Players early this season. It is 
thoughtful and poetic rather than deeply dramatic ; but we mark it as one of 
the most successful of recent attempts to bring the new poetry to the stage. 
Some of the lines are singularly beautiful, and the whole well repays reading. 
(New York: Egmont Arens. 35c.) 


THE ANGEL INTRUDES, by Floyd Dell, is a preposterous and bright 
satire, telling how a man is saved by his Guardian Angel from running away 
with an adorable flirt — the angel substituting himself in the runaway match. 
The comparisons of morta! and celestial institutions make this varation of 
an old theme highly diverting. (New York: Egmont Arens. 35c.) 
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Editorial Comment 


NO OTHER topic is quite so widely discussed on Broadway 
just now as the “failure” of the Washington Square 
Players. In the popular sense, and in the legal! sense, the 
Players have failed —they did not make enough money to meet expenses of 
rent, salary, light, heat, and other things that must be looked after before 
art can be considered. To us, however, this does not seem a failure. 

The Washington Square Players have merely fulfilled their destiny and 
have gone. They did excellent pioneering work in their first year or two. 
But they soon made two mistakes which precluded a large contribution to 
a “new theatre” in their later life. So they have run their course — and now 
have left their place open for others to fill. 

Their greatest service to the progressive movement lies in their proving 
that even New York has an audience for what is too fresh and sincere for 
the jaded commercial producer to recognize, and too strange to Broadway 
custom to find a way through other stage-doors — an audience large enough to 
sustain a codperative group if it is less top-heavy financially than this one. 
They also gave brief opportunities to such important decorative artists as 
Lee Simonson and Rollo Peters, and they opened a way to larger audiences 
for many a beginning American playwright. In the final accounting these are 
credits not lightly to be put aside because of financial bankruptcy. 

Of course the war had something to do with the immediate collapse of 
the organization. But the deeper causes, the reasons why the Players could 
not long continue as an expression of the best impulse of the younger artists 
in the theatre, date back to the days before America went a-warring. 

In the first place the Players subjected themselves to an impossible 
limitation when they assumed the rent burden of the Comedy Theatre and 
the nearby office and workshop building. Starting without capitalization, 
they thus put themselves in a precarious lanstel position, where they had to 
please a large public with each program or go down to disaster. The result 
was elimination of every really experimental production, the death in re- 
hearsal of plays that proved not to have popular appeal—no matter what 
their poetic or intellectual value — and hurried production of “ fillers.” 

In the second place the organization failed to develop a director with 
enius or even extensive talent. Edward Goodman deserves large credit 
or guiding it through its business troubles for so long. But he is not an 
artist of broad vision, nor even an expert producer in the Broadway sense. 
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So long as he held the directing reins there were bound to be loose ends in 
the producing — bits of acting that did not fit in, imperfect coérdination be- 
tween settings and action, and general lack of the distinction and smooth- 
ness that should characterize art-theatre productions. The Comedy Theatre 
roup has never done anything so fine artistically as the best work of Maurice 
rowne’s group at Chicago ; and it has never had the vitality which the Arts 
and Crafts group has enjoyed under Sam Hume's direction at Detroit. The 
Washington Square organization suffered from a fundamental deficiency: 
it had no inspired artist-director. ; 
If the Washington Square Players failed, their failure does not bring 
us any sense of uneasiness over the future of the progressive theatre. The 
group that takes their place—and one will — should profit by those two mis 
takes. If it thus avoids the self-imposed financial handicap, and if it seeks 
first of all the best available artist-director, it may become the permanent 
embodiment of the art-theatre idea in New York. 


@a. 


About Names How many theatres in New Yark —even in America — have 

names worth protecting? How many would, for the sake of 
the theatre’s reputation, refuse to book a salacious play, a musical comedy, 
or movies, if the rent offered were rich enough? How many are put ona 
dignified institutional plane, above the temptation to sell out at the first 
glittering offer—on the plane that is observed at a hundred European 
playhouses? 

In New York there is Winthrop Ames’ Little Theatre. But how many more? 

The question occurs after reading a defense of the Metropolitan Opera 
Directors against charges of culpability for Helen Moller’s nude dancing. 
One reads that they simply rented out the Opera House in the usual way — 
that is, to the first person with sufficient money. Their pay once secured, 
what concern was it of theirs if vulgarity flaunted itself all over the place? 
Later they entertained an offer to turn their theatre over to a moving-picture 
producer for the summer —a project which fell through only after the movie 
season there had been announced in all the newspapers. Obviously the 
Metropolitan Opera House name is not worth protecting. 

We are reconciled to the necessity for an amusement business which will 
control a majority of the theatres for many years—and which will probably 
remain for many years in the hands of vulgarians and profiteers. But is it 
not time for America to have a few, even a score of theatres that maintain 
a dignified standard, that protect their reputations, that have continuously 
at least a semblance of interest in art? 

@a. 
Gordon Craig OnE hears occasionally—it is usually the shallow, flippant 
dramatic reporter of a newspaper who speaks —this senti- 
ment: “Gordon Craig? ... Oh, he’s gone off on puppets!” 

Who are the American critics, that they should pronounce snap-judgment 
on an artist of Craig’s stature? Here is a man who has spent his lifetime in 
the theatre, who has tested its possibilities from the inside and from the 
outside, who has loved it, renounced it, loved it again, worked for it, dreamed 
for it— and who is busy now carving its image according to a vision shaped 
through forty years. A master, if any exists, in the theatre of to-day. And 
then come our callow Broadway night-life critics, to wave him away witha 
jest or a superior smile! 

“Gone off” indeed! Well, we believe that until we follow patiently down 
the trail of every one of these chaps who go off, until we see their visions 
clearly, and enquire into their reasons for discarding this piece of the 
dramatic puzzle or adding that one, we shall have no true art of the theatre. 

Besides, we prefer on principle those that go off to those that never stir 
the air at all — or those that merely fizzle. 































































The Open-Air Theatre 


By SHELDON CHENEY 





@. A remarkably complete and interesting account of the 
open-air theatre, and of the forms of drama suitable for 
production out-of-doors. The ancient Greek and Roman 
playhouses and the medizval religious theatres are treated 
incidentally, but most emphasis is put upon the current 
revival of interest in outdoor productions. 

«A book that is indispensable for architects and landscape 
designers, for producers of pageants, and for theatregoers 
t who are interested in the progressive movement. 


With 50 photographs and numerous plans 
Net $7.00 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Pustisuer, New Yorx 


Can be obtained from the Book Department of Theatre -Arts Magazine, 
; 220 West 42nd Street, New York- 








Books About the Theatre 


Readers of 7heatre Arts Magazine can materially aid the publica- 
tion by ordering their book purchases through its new book de- 
partment. For those interested in the progressive movement in 
the theatre we particularly recommend the following : 


Towards a New Theatre, by Gordon Craig . . . . $7.50 
The Insurgent Theatre, by Thomas H. Dickinson . . 1.25 
The Art Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney... .. . . 1.60 
The Theatre of Today, by H. K. Moderwell . . . . 1.50 
The New Movement in the Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney 2.00 
The Theatre of Max Reinbardt, by Huntly Carter . . 3.00 
How’s Your Second AG? by Arthur Hopkins... . .go 


, 


We can also supply books reviewed in this or earlier issues of this 
Magazine. Please add ten cents per volume to cover postage. 
Make checks and money orders payable to 7heatre Arts Maga- 
sine, and send to— 


220 West 42nd Street :: New York, New York 























The Russian Wolfhound Z Identifies “Borzoi “Books 


THE POPULAR THEATRE 
By George Jeaa Nathan. Really the first book on this subject, and up 
to the high sténdard of Mr. Nathan’s former works, though somewhat more 
serious thdn any of them. The Pittsburgh Post says: ‘‘He possesses a 
clear of vision, a breadth of horizon and vigor of idea seldom found in § 
present-day dramatic criticism.” $1.60 $F 


FIVE SOMEWHAT HISTORICAL PLAYS | 
By Philip Moeller. Plays, four of which have been produced by the - 4 
Washington Square Players, by the author of Madame Sand, and with the ; 
same delightful feeling for dramatic irony for which Mr. Moeller has be- 39 
come so well known. Containing Helena’s Husband, A Roadhouse in 
Arden, Sisters of Susannah, The Little Supper, and Pokey. 1.50 


“ZHE ART THEATRE : 
By Sheldon Cheney. Mr. Cheney defines the art theatre and its methods, © 
He discusses the vital matters of acting and actors, stage settings, plays, — 
organization and management, buildings, and equipment. He closes with — 
a chapter on ‘Unrealized Ideals,’’ pointing to the next step and the ultis ” 
mate achievement. Sixteen illustrations. 


INTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


By Carl Van Vechten. Seven papers on such artists as Mary Carded’ 
Farrar, and Fremstad, and seven more on modern musical subjects. $2. 00 | 


MR. GEORGE JEAN NATHAN PRESENTS 


_ By George Jef Nathan. Zhe Evening Mail says: ‘Without doubt the | 
' Shrewdest work of dramatic criticism which this country has seen.”” $1.60 5 


MADAME §& 


By Philip Moeller. Zhe New York Sun says: ‘His play is throughout 3m 
a notable aghievement, and as successful an experiment in the field of arti- i 7 
ficial comed ‘any American author has put to his credit.’’ Foreword | 
by Mrs, Fiske Introduction by Arthur Hopkins. $1.50 


NOH: A Studyof the Classical Stage of Japan 7 4 
By Ezra Pound and Ernest Fenellosa. Here, together with copious 9% 
notes and introductions, fifteen of the mysterious Japanese noble dramas & 
are translated for the first time. Zhe London Times says: ‘‘The uniniti- 
ated foreigner is enabled by Mr. Pound’s mastery of beautiful diction to 3g 
appreciate the alternately wistful and proud appeal of these ghostly master- ° 
pieces . . . . these jewels which he has polished and set in ctimhingly ~ 
rhythmical prose.’’ $3.00 | 
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